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HORSE 


DRAWN BY 
WALT LOUDERBACK 


r 
rT. T proved unnec- Reggie began, and 
Fe [=< however, was at once inter- 
ws for Frank to rupted. » 
4% enforce his cousin’s ‘* But you’ve men- i 
‘membership in the ~~ tioned only one. ’’ ¢ 
2 Boy Scouts. The idea of work, of e 2 e ‘*Well, I don’t know how many 3 
® study and of activity did not par- J Y ul a | LW OO 1 98 | there are, but I bet there’s a a 
, ticularly appeal to Reggie; but : : regular gang.’’ * 
neither did the idea of being omit- Chapter Two, in which Reggie throws some stones ‘*You fellows can arrange later , 
ted from any organization of his - just what you will do to help 
contemporaries. And having a some-| ‘‘Here is a first-class Scout badge. ’’ the atmosphere of tense earnestness | Reggie out of his troubles,’’ said Mr. 
< | what unusual fondness for personal| Mr. Winton placed upon the table a that had prevailed seemed to relax. Winton. ‘‘Now I’m going to divide 


by 


adornment, he found the thought of 
the uniform attractive. He felt that he 
would look well in khaki. As for what 
he regarded as the drudgery of the Boy 
Scout system, learning signaling, wood- 
craft, all that sort of thing, he simply 
did not intend to do it. There were a 
few things that he did have to learn 
before he could be admitted to the or- 
ganization as a ‘‘tenderfoot.’’ It took 
him only a short time to commit to 
memory the Scout law and the history 
of the national flag, for he never was 
troubled when it came to learning 
things out of books; but he spent a 
whole afternoon trying to tie four of 
the knots that were required, and even 
then he was not sure that he should 
not bungle the bowline under exami- 
nation. 

One evening two weeks after Herbert 
Winton had announced his plan, sixteen | 
boys assembled at his house for the 





bronze design suggesting a combina- 
tion of arrowhead and fleur-de-lis, 
with a scroll bearing the Scout motto 
from which hung a knotted cord. ‘*‘Ex- 
plain its significance. ’’ 

‘*The trefoil refers to the three points in the 
Scout oath, ’’ said Frank. ‘‘The scroll is turned 
up at the ends like a Scout’s mouth, because 
he does his duty with a smile and willingly. 
The knot is to remind the Scout to do a good 
turn to some one daily.’’ 

Next Mr. Winton questioned Frank about 
the national flag, its history and the forms of 
respect due to it. And after that he placed 
before him on the table two lengths of cord 
and told him to tie four out of a number of 
specified knots. Frank performed the task 
deftly. 

‘*Raise your hand, making the Scout sign, 
and take the oath.’’ 

Frank held up his right hand with three fin- 
gers raised, and said: 

‘**On my honor I will do my best to do my 


“I don’t know how I’m going to 
do a good deed every day,’’ observed 
Jack Watson. ‘‘I should think a fel- 
low might go for weeks without any 
chance turning up.’’ 

‘*You’ve got to keep your eyes more open 
for chances,’’ said Mr. Winton. 

‘*T know of one!’’ cried Reggie eagerly. 
‘*There’s some mucker from the Hollow that 
comes up every night and robs our garden. If 
some of you fellows would catch him, you’d be 
doing mother and me a good turn.’’ 

At the shout of laughter that followed this 
speech, Reggie looked astonished. 

‘* You certainly are a bird, Reggie,’’ re- 
marked Jim Woods. Contempt was ill-concealed 
in his tone. ‘‘Or did you mean that as a 
joke?’”’ 

‘‘Joke nothing,’’ replied Reggie in a plain- 
tive, high-pitched voice. ‘‘I guess if you had 
a fine raspberry patch and then got scarcely a 
raspberry, you’d think it was no joke. ’’ 





into his study, a big room that had | the Scout law ; to help other people at all times ; good deed by night would be equally accepta- 
bookshelves at one end, a huge open|to keep myself physically strong, mentally | ble,’’ said Mr. Winton gravely. ‘‘So if any of 


fireplace at one side, and fishing rods, | 
modern guns, quaint old firearms and | 
pictures of horses and dogs on the walls. | 
It was a room that suggested both the 
sportsman and the student; there were 
things in it to fascinate every sort of 
boy. Winton allowed his guests to roam 
about and inspect his possessions; he 
took the old guns from the walls and 
explained their mechanism and their 
history, and he recounted episodes that 
had made his fishing rods dear to him. 
But at last he said, ‘‘Now, for the ex- 
amination. Frank, we’ll begin with 
you. What is the Scout law ?’’ 

Frank Bartlett stood up and recited: 
‘**A Scout is trustworthy, loyal, help- 
ful, friendly, courteous, kind, obedient, 
cheerful, thrifty, brave, clean and rev- 





awake and morally straight.’ ’’ 
To the other boys, listening in silence as 
Frank repeated the words, the occasion had 


| suddenly taken on an unexpected solemnity. 


Even though they had all studied the oath and 
the Scout law, it had not before occurred to 
them that joining the Boy Scouts of America 
was really a serious thing. 

‘*You’re entitled now to wear the tenderfoot 
badge,’’ said Mr. Winton, and he took from 
his pocket a bronze pin, which represented the 
upper part of the full Scout design, and fas- 
tened it to the lapel of Frank’s coat. ‘‘Now, 
Jim, you’re next. ’’ 

Jim Woods passed an equally satisfactory 
examination and was also decorated with the 


| badge. Then one after another was called for- 
| ward and put through the test. A few had 
| to be prompted, but no one failed, not even 


| you boys will volunteer to keep a night watch | 


| over Reggie’s raspberries —’’ 
There was another shout of laughter, but it 


left Reggie imperturbed. His mind was work- | 


| ing in its own channels. 


| ‘*Yes,’’ he said, ‘‘and if a bunch of you fel- | 


lows could catch that thief and hold him until 
| I got a policeman, why, I guess you’d be doing 
| a good deed to everybody else on the Hill—not 
| just us.”’ 
| ‘*It must be wonderful to have such a brain, 
| Reggie,’’ remarked Jack Watson. 

‘*There are so few policemen in this town,’’ 
continued Reggie, ‘‘that I think Scouts might 





be of a lot of use in just those ways. Mother | 


says she never can find a policeman when she 
wants one.’’ 

‘* And now she’ll have a Scout close by 

| always, so she’ll never need to call a police- 


‘* Although the language of the book calls for | 
Scout examination. He ushered them | duty to God and to my country, and to obey | a good deed every day, I have no doubt that a | 


you into two patrols—eight to a patrol. 
I’m going to appoint Frank Bartlett 
leader of the first patrol and Jim Woods 
leader of the second. In Frank’s patrol 
there will be Jack Watson, Bob Dun- 
ham, Clifford Greene, George Ken- 
nedy, Jasper Bryce, Ted McGregor 
and Francis Platt. The rest of you 
will all go into the second patrol under 
Jim Woods.’’ 

There was a murmur of comment, 
and then Jim Woods said: 

‘*Mr. Winton, haven’t you made one 
mistake? I suppose you meant Reggie 
to go into Frank’s patrol, being his 
cousin. ’’ 

‘*No,’’ said Mr. Winton, ‘‘I thought 

| the arrangement I have just announced 

| was the better. ’’ 

| ‘*Tf Reggie had come into my patrol,’’ 
explained Frank, ‘‘ the other fellows 

| would probably always be accusing me 

of favoritism. ’’ 

There was a general chuckle, but it 
}did not disperse the gloom on Jim 
| Woods’s face. 

Reggie, pursuing the current of his 
own thoughts and oblivious of slights, 
appealed to the scoutmaster. 

‘Can I get my uniform to-morrow, 
| Mr. Winton ?” 
| 4 Yes, I’ve already registered the 
| troop, and I’ll give you a certificate that 
| will permit you to buy the uniform at 
|any time now.’’ 

‘**T guess, then, I’ll go in to the city 
to-morrow and get fitted out,’’ said 
Reggie. 

His cousin and Jim Woods looked at 
him in silent disgust. 

Then Frank and Jim glanced at each 
other, and from the smile on Frank’s 
| face Jim received sudden enlighten- 
|ment. He moved nearer to his friend 
| and said in a low voice: 
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I’d have expected you to do the same sort of 
thing by me if he’d been your cousin.’’ 

‘¢*Mr. Winton might at least have had us 
draw lots for him.’’ 

‘*Cheer up. He may turn out to be the prize 
winner of the whole troop.’’ 

Jim sniffed and looked gloomily at his newly 
acquired and undesirable comrade. He had 
always had an even stronger antipathy to 
Reggie than most of the boys. 

‘* Now,’’ said Mr. Winton, addressing the 
whole gathering, ‘‘there are just a few sugges- 
tions I want to make to you fellows. We’ll all 
meet here once a week— Friday evening, if that 
is a convenient time for you?’’ He glanced 
round and received only nods of assent. ‘‘ Very 
well, then; every Friday evening in this room 
at eight o’clock. Every Saturday afternoon 
we’ll go for a hike. We’ll learn to make maps 
and to do a little signaling and to render first 
aid. Most of you will want to graduate from 
the tenderfoot class into the second-class Scout ; 
you can do it in a month if you apply your- 
selves to the effort; but there’s something more 
that I want to talk to you about.’’ 

He paused and glanced over his audience ; 
they all were listening, with the obvious excep- 
tion of Reggie, who had taken a book on Africa 
down from one of the shelves and was looking» 
at the pictures in it. Mr. Winton continued, | 
without making any special attempt to fix | 

Reggie’s attention: 

‘¢There’s your general attitude toward people 
and things that I hope you’ll consider a little 
more carefully, now that you’re enrolled as | 
Scouts. You ought to be particularly careful | 
not to commit acts in any way discreditable or | 
unworthy, for’such acts reflect not only on you | 
but on the organization to which you have 
pledged your loyalty. For example, in yoar | 
relations with other boys—those living in the | 
Hollow, let us say—you ought now to try to | 
cultivate a spirit of friendliness and forbear- | | 
ance rather than one of hostility. I don’t mean | 
that you should go out of your way, but merely 
that you adopt a more generous attitude of 
mind. That’s just for the sake of illustration. 
Now another thing. I’m scarcely more experi- 
enced in scouteraft than you are; you’ll have 
therefore to be forbearing with me and give me | 
your help. I’m sure we shall all have a lot of 
fun together, and I expect to get quite as much 
profit out of this experience as you do.”’ 

They all applauded, and even Reggie, desist- 
ing for a moment from the turning of the pages, 
clapped his hands once or twice. 

It was perhaps unfortunate that Reggie had 
not paid closer attention to the scoutmaster’s 
speech ; perhaps, on the other hand, if he had, 
it would not have affected his behavior. At any 
rate, two days later about eleven o’clock in 
the morning, when he was sauntering down 
the street in the neighborhood of his home, an 
opportunity to perform a good deed presented 
itself. A butcher’s boy driving his cart up the 
hill, which here was quite steep, stopped his | 
horse, turning him out from the curb at an 
angle, so that the weight of the wagon should | 
not pull too heavily, and started to make a 
short cut across Mrs. Watson’s lawn to her 
back door. 

‘‘Hi, there!’’ cried Reggie. ‘‘Hi, there!’’ 

The boy, pareel in hand, stopped and looked | 
round ; the shout was peremptory. Reggie stood | 
on the sidewalk with his hands in his pockets 
and spoke severely. 

‘*You oughtn’t to go across people’s lawns. 
Don’t you know what paths are for?’’ 

The butcher’s boy, who happened to be | 
Michael Dorr, gazed at him in anger and 
amazement. 

‘*You don’t live here, do you?’’ he asked. 

‘*No,’’ replied Reggie. 

‘Then mind your own business, will you?’’ 

‘*It is my business,’’ asserted Reggie. ‘‘It’s 
the business of every fellow that’s a Scout to 
protect people’s property.’’ 

Michael made no reply, although he glared 
at Reggie for a moment contemptuously. Then 
he carried his parcel round to the back door | 
of the house. Reggie, standing in the shade 
of a maple that overhung the sidewalk, waited 
for him to reappear; he was morally certain 
that Michael would again commit the act of 
trespass, and he was determined in that event 
to administer again to him the appropriate 
reproof, 

Up to a certain point Reggie’s intuitions 
about human action and reaction were remark- 
ably acute; but at that point they always 
failed lamentably. 

Michael came round the corner of the house, 
and immediately on seeing Reggie left the 
path and walked across the grass toward him. 
Reggie called out: 

‘*T bet you’d get off that grass quick enough 
if Mr. Watson was to come along!’’ 

Without answering, but with a formidable 
visage, Michael advanced toward Reggie; and 
as he continued this ominous advance, Reggie 
felt stirrings of alarm. 

‘‘Where you going to?’’ he asked; and he 
retreated out from under the maple. 

‘*T’m going to put you off the walk, ’’ replied 
Michael truculently. ‘‘ And I’ll walk across 
anybody’s grass, any time, anywhere, just to 
put you off the sidewalk and into the gutter. ’’ 

‘“*Ho!l’”’ said Reggie; but there was only a 
quaver of defiance in the utterance. 

The next moment he took to his heels and 











ran at top speed up the road. His antagonist 
laughed derisively. ‘‘Run, you little coward!’’ 
he shouted. ‘‘You’re a great Scout! Keep on 
running!’’ 

He did not pursue the fugitive, but turned 
to mount his cart. 

Reggie, glancing back over his shoulder and 
seeing that he was to escape chastisement, 
gave way to one of those impulses that made 
him detested by the boys who knew him best. 
He caught up a couple of stones and let one 
of them fly with all his strength ; the one thing 
that he could do really well was to throw a 
stone. 

The missile went swift and true to the 
mark; it struck Michael on the leg as he was 
clambering to his seat, and he dropped to 
the ground with a cry of pain and anger. He 





was not badly hurt, for he turned and started 
to run at his tormentor, whereupon Reggie 
hurled the other stone. 

It missed the boy and hit the horse just 
above the fetlock on the foreleg. Thus cruelly 
awakened, the animal made a frantic leap side- 
wise, overturned the cart and, dragging it on 
its side, plunged down the hill. The contents 
of the wagon were strewn along the road— 
potatoes, corn, carrots, melons, raspberries and 
pareels of meat. Fortunately, the cart acted as 
a brake on the frightened old horse and slowed 
him down before he had gone far. 

In the moment of the disaster the driver 
abandoned his design of vengeance and, whirl- 
ing about, ran shouting after the horse. Reggie, 
relieved of the fear of punishment yet some- 
what scared by the havoc that he had caused, 
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darted across Mrs. Jenkins’s lawn, heedless of 
the precepts that he had so recently expounded, 
ran through Mrs. Grant’s garden and thence 
laid his course through neighboring back yards 
for home. 

Safely arrived, he did not immediately regain 
his customary quietude of mind; he wished 
there were no possibility of his ever encounter- 
ing that butcher’s boy again and wondered 
whether it would be safe to venture into the 
heart of the town without a bodyguard. 

But he took out his neat little notebook, 
which he had entitled ‘‘My Diary of Good 
Deeds,’’ and under the date, August 9, made 
the following entry: 

‘*Tried to stop a fellow this morning from 
going across Mrs. Watson’s lawn.’’ 

oo TO BE CONTINUED. 


THE LOST HOUND OF 
COTTONMOUTH SWAMP 


HE squirrel hunter, Monroe 
Russell, stopped Bob Cooke 
- on his way home from school. 
‘* Hey, Bob, you fellers lost any 
hounds lately ?’’ he asked, with a note of ex- 
citement as well as of interrogation in his voice. 
‘“‘No, not that I know of. All our hounds 
were at home this morning, and I haven’t 
heard Uncle Pres mention any of his being 
gone. ’’ 
‘*Hain’t none of your dogs gone mad nor got 
moonstruck nor nothin’ ?’’ 
‘*T think not. See anything queer about ’em, 
Mon ?”’ 
‘‘No. But I done heard somethin’ queer. I 


| was down on the crick shootin’ ducks, long 


about dusk, when I heard a houn’ dog in 
Cotionmouth Swamp. I dunno if it was a lost 
dog or a sperit cryin’ in the wilderness. It 


started low and riz higher and higher, wailin’ 


long and mournful. I ain’t much afraid of 


| nothin’, in daytime, but I tell ye I got away 


from there. ’’ 

‘‘Shucks, Mon! 1t’s nothing but some young 
hound belonging to that Union County pack; 
they get away up here sometimes. Perhaps it’s 
a PUPPY; too young to find his way home 
again.’ 





and the hunters prepared to head them off at 
Crab Orchard Crossing. As they rode along 
at a jog, they were surprised to hear, distinct 
among the voices of the pack, the cry of a 
strange dog —a powerful tenor, long-drawn, 
ringing, vibrant, exultant. 

‘*Mon’s lost hound!’’ Bob exclaimed. 

‘*He’s a good one,’’ said his uncle; ‘‘never 
heard a sweeter voice. Great Scott, he’s in the 
lead—he’s carryin’ the pack! That’s not fair 
to the fox, to put a fresh hound in after him. 
Hear the secamp go! He’ll catch Old Whitey! 
Head ’em off! Ride hard for the crossing!’’ 

Bob, mounted on the faster horse, distanced 
his uncle, but he got to the crossing barely in 
time. A shadowy form crossed the road ahead 
—the fox, galloping slowly with dragging 
brush. Fifty yards behind the fox, well ahead 
of the pack, running at ease, with head and 
stern high, came a big, dark-colored hound. His 


‘tT dunno if it was a real dog. I rec’ lect that | voice rang out in a ery as musical as the blare 


houn’ in Cottonmouth Swamp. ’’ 
‘*T had rather risk ghosts than cottonmouths, 


like a flock of geese. Dad says that the man | 
who tried to go through there after night | 
wouldn’t come out alive. ’’ 

‘*That’s it! Them big ol’ rusty scound’els 


would kill a dog in a jiffy, but they wouldn’t 


tech a sperit. No, sir!’’ 

Within the week Bob had occasion to remem- 
ber what Mon had told him. It was a moonlight 
night in late March, when the dogwood blos- 
soms were just bursting into bloom. Bob and 


his uncle, Preston Abels, were out for their | 


caught. The dogs had carried the scent far away | 


to the north; 
of twenty miles, the fox was returning 
to home grounds on Crab Orchard Creek, 
**T’1l tell you what, Bob,’’ said Preston 
Abels, ‘‘Old White Tail is as game a 
fox as ever lived. I wouldn’t have 
him killed for the best hound 
in the pack. He will be 
tired now, and it’s time 
to call the dogs off.’’ 
The hounds were 
coming straight 
up the creek, 


THE DOG LOOKED AT HIM INTENTLY, GOT UP AND 
RETREATED RELUCTANTLY 


| 


| gran’pap used to tell about hearin’ a ghost | | of a bugle, triumphant with coming victory. 


Seeing a horseman halted in front of him, the 


| dog stopped short. He looked questioningly at 
Mon. They hiss at you in there until it sounds | the rider for a moment, then turned, and made 

















| off into the darkness of the woods. Bob readily 
checked the well-trained pack. 

‘*Where’s the new hound?’’ asked Preston 
Abels as he trotted up. 

Bob pointed into the woods. 

‘*That’s queer. I never saw a lost hound that 
wouldn’t stay with a pack, once he had joined 
in a chase.’’ 


Gy Charles Askins 





wild he’ll stay till he dies. I’d give 
“—_ Lge pack to get him.’’ 

was more optimistic about 
Pt gaining the confidence of 
the hound. He liked dogs; never a cur so worth- 
less that he could not see good in him, and 
never a watchdog so cross - grained that he 
could not make friends with him the first time 
they met. Bob never doubted that he could 
make friends with the lost dog, once he had 
him in hand, but he might as well have whis- 
tled to a deer as to have called to the hound. 

Lost Hound never came to the cry of the 
pack in daytime, but at night the opening 
bellow of a hound or the trill of the hunting 
horn was sure to bring him from his home in 
the marsh. The admiration of the hunters for 
Lost Hound waxed and grew. At last they had 
a real pack leader, one of those rare dogs with 
the nose, strength and endurance both to hold 
his place in the lead and to command the 
respect of the pack. When by some cunning bit 
of strategy an old fox managed to throw the 
dogs out, Lost Hound was always the first to 
hit the trail, and the pack never failed to heed 
his rallying ery. 

Then at last they got a clear view of the 
hound in daylight. The pack, led by Lost 
Hound, had carried a fox far beyond the river 
and had not returned that night. Daybreak 
found the hunters still in the saddle waiting 
for the dogs, which now began to straggle in. 
With one squad, fraternizing with the other 
dogs, was the lost hound. He was a tall and 
handsome dog, compact, powerful, stately of 
carriage, moving with easy and graceful action ; 
he was of a solid red color. 

‘*A Redbone! A Kentucky Redbone hound!’’ 
Preston Abels shouted. ‘‘No wonder he could 
lead our pack!’’ 

Spring and summer passed, and the cool 


Bob explained about the hound that Mon had | nights of early fall were at hand again. And 
heard in Cottonmouth Swamp, and his uncle | meanwhile the mystery of the lost hound’s 
decided that it was their duty to catch the dog | origin, at least, was cleared up, and Old White 
regular Saturday night fox chase. They had | and find his owner, for, as he said, ‘‘somebody | Tail had been killed—murdered in cold blood, 
jumped Old White Tail, a fox that always gave | would give his best horse to have that hound | as Preston Abels put it. 
them a brisk run and that never could be | back.’’ 


The next day they searched the swamp 


but now, after making a circle | thoroughly, but they caught no glimpse of the 


dog. Moreover, as in- 
quiries showed, none of 


part of the state had lost 
such a hound. He was 
truly a lost hound, own- 
erless, homeless, com- 
ing from no one knew 
where. 

Throughout that sum- 
mer no one was able to 
approach the lost hound. 
Few had seen him, al- 
though many had heard 
his mournful voice, 
which carried far on a 
still night. Many main- 
tained that he had been 
vred wild, and that he 
was really half timber 
wolf. His voice was 
wolf-like, but his trail- 
ing cry was that of a 
blue-blooded hound. 

‘*T guess he ain’t no 
ghost,’’ Mon Russell 
said to Preston Abels 
one day; ‘‘ but there’s 
somethin’ about that dog 
’at’s not quite humern. 
’Cause why don’t the 
snakes bite him? I tried 
to go through that 
swamp oncet, and they 


gone eighty rod. And 
why don’t he take up 
with somebody ?’’ 

‘“*T don’t know, Mon; 
but it’s plain enough 
that something has 
driven him wild, and 


ORAWINGS BY 
R. L. LAMBDIN 


bit my dog afore I’d| 


the fox hunters in that | 


Nearly all the people who lived in that 
part of Illinois were from the South, and 
most of the fox hunters came from Kentucky, 
where they had been bred and educated in the 
firm ethics that foxes were intended by nature 
to be chased by hounds and never in any cir- 
cumstances to be shot. Because the hunters 


| kept the red marauders pretty well thinned 


| out, the farmers were content to accept that 
| point of view; but recently a German family 





from an Eastern state, where it was the custom 
to shoot foxes, had moved in. 

Lou Barth, the oldest boy of the family, was 
an enterprising youngster and, according to 
Preston Abels, grasping and unscrupulous, Of 
course the fact that Lou had shot foxes, as 
proved by the skins drying on the side of his 
barn, was enough to condemn him forever in 
the eyes of any fox hunter. Moreover, it was 
an unwritten law, coming from Kentucky and 
more remotely from Virginia, that no man 
had a right to shoot game in front of another 
man’s dogs. 

Yet Lou had shot a fox while the Abels 
dogs were after it in full ery. 

The German youth had set a line of traps 
up and down the creek; such an outrage had 
never been heard of before. Half the com- 
munity were coon hunters, and to catch a coon 
or a possum in a steel trap, with no chase or 
dog fight, was to them a grievous sin. Other 
moral delinquencies were charged to Lou. He 
was said to have robbed a wild turkey’s nest, 
to have chopped many ‘‘squirrel trees,’’ and, 
crowning injury, he had killed Old White 
Tail. 

One day Preston Abels had found a fox in 
one of Lou’s traps, whereupon he had made a 
systematic search and had indignantly tossed 
into the creek every trap that he could dis- 
cover. That had put an end to the trapping, 
but it had added to the bad feeling that already 
existed. Lou had declared open war, and had 
announced that he would shoot not only foxes 
but every hound that crossed his father’s land 
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But it was not until some months later that 
he had a chance to make his threat good. 

It was early September, with the weather 
just beginning to be cool. A full moon and a 
soft, damp breeze made the night ideal for fox 
chasing. Bob’s father, Dave Cooke, was with 
the hunters, and it was his horn that set the 
hounds to prancing wildly about, showing their 
eagerness with shrill yelps, for it was the first 





retreat. When he reached a safe distanee, how- 
ever, he could not forbear yelling: 


if I have to shoot him!’’ 


poster with much interest. It ran as follows: 





hunt in weeks. An answering cry came from 
Cottonmouth Swamp: Lost Hound was ready | 
to join the pack. 

Within a mile they started a fox, and the 
trail led across the creek and up the farther 





side—a course that would take the dogs near 
the Barth place. 

“If it is Old White Tail,’’ Preston Abels 
remarked, ‘‘ he’ll cross Barth’s bottom field | 
and back to our side at Crab Orchard Cross- 
ing. I know every crossing place of the old 
lad from here to the river and back. It’s all 
fun for him, too, and he isn’t any more scared 
of the hounds than I am. If pushed too hard, 
I think he would run straight to me and say, 
‘Stop ’em!? ’”” 

With Lost Hound in the lead, the dogs 
went clamoring up the creek. Suddenly came 


| both relief and regret. I am relieved that old 





the loud report of a gun, followed by a strange 
outery from a hound, silence, 
the shout of a man and then 
the fierce, short, fighting barks 
of the dogs. 

‘*He’s shot Lost Hound! ’’ 
exclaimed Bob. 

‘*No,’’ his uncle replied an- 
grily. ‘‘He has shot the fox! 
The hounds are tearing up Old 
White Tail now! Ride for it; 
we’ll cateh him!’’ 

A quarter-of-a-mile gallop 
down an old, disused woods 
road at imminent risk of being torn from their 
saddles brought them to the place. In the edge 
of a field, the hounds were bunched in a circle, 
savagely tearing their quarry to bits. Standing 
a few paces from the mélée was Lou Barth, 
holding one of the hounds, which seemed to 
be struggling to get loose. As the horsemen 
dashed up, the hound snapped savagely at his 
captor, broke away and sped swiftly for the 
cover of the woods. 

‘‘Now see what you done!’’ shouted Lou 
angrily. ‘‘One hundred dollars reward! I just 
had it in my hand, and you scare him and he 
bites me and gits away! I shoot the fox so he 
jumps on it—so I can ketch him while he fights 
it. One hundred dollars reward! Here is the 
paper ; see, it says it! It’s your fault! Now you 
got a_right to pay me one hundred dollars 
which you lose me!’’ 

Fairly beside himself with rage and disap- 
pointment, Lou took a piece of paper from his 
pocket and thrust it at Bob. Even in the dim 
light, Bob could read the heading printed in 
large letters: ‘‘One hundred dollars reward. ’’ 

‘Put that paper in your pocket, Bob,’’ his 
father directed. 

Preston Abels, who had gone in among the 
dogs, came back carrying a brush heavily 
tipped with white—all that remained of Old 
White Tail. 

‘‘What have you to say for yourself, Lou?’’ 
he asked, turning grimly on the youth, who 
a recovered his gun and was standing at 

Wy. 

‘Leave him to me a minute, Preston,’’ 
live Cooke begged. ‘‘So you shot the fox in 
Orcer to catch the hound, did you, Lou? Where 
did you get that notice of reward ?’’ 

’ The old man finds it in a hotel in Cairo, 

months ago. Give me back that paper, it’s 
my money—I had it if you leave me alone. 
Yeu steal my traps so I can’t ketch him, and 
thea you holler and make him git away from 
me, Sure, I shot the fox; the law gives me 
the right to shoot foxes, and it don’t say 
“9 tin’ about hounds, after him or not after 
Ds, 7? 

\t that Preston Abels’s indignation got the 
becer of him, and he read Lou such a fiery lec- 
tare on the unwritten laws of sportsmanship 
that the young German began to back away in 


ty 








“SURE, I SHOT THE FOX; THE LAW GIVES ME THE RIGHT TO SHOOT FOXES, AND IT DON'T SAY NOTHIN’ 
AFTER HIM OR NOT AFTER HIM" 





‘*T get that money, and I get that hound yet, 


When the hunters got home, they read the | 


ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS REWARD 


Lost. A Redbone foxhound, solid red color, 
weight fifty-five pounds, answers to the name of 
Forest. He was last seen in western Kentucky 
near the Ohio River. The above reward will be 
paid for the return of this hound to Gen. A. M. 
Young, Frankfort, Kentueky. 


‘*That’s Lost Hound, sure!’’ Preston ex- 





claimed. ‘tI knew he was a Redbone?’’ 


‘*Write to Gen. Young at once, Bob,’’ said 
Mr Cooke. ‘‘Of course we don’t want his 
reward. He will have to come and get the 
hound, though, for we can’t catch him.’’ 

In due time Gen. Young replied: 


My dear Mr. Cooke. I have read your letter with 


Forest is still alive, but, as I feared, he has never 
regained his confidence in human beings. He is a 
peculiar hound, a one-man’s dog, willing to recog- 
nize only one master. It would be useless for me 
to visit you in the. effort to recover him, for he 
doesn’t know me. 

My son Fred was in the government revenue | 
service, and this dog, his constant | 
companion, was very useful to him | 
in tracking down moonshiners and | 
other criminals. He would fight for 
his master, and several times was | 
shot, though not badly hurt. Fred | 
was killed by night riders about | 
a@ year ago. It was several days | 
before he was missed and his body | 





mained beside his dead master | 
and had to be knocked senseless | 
before he would allow anyone to | 
approach. Though left for dead, | 
he afterwards recovered, made | 
off into the woods and went wild. My offer of a | 
reward led to his being chased with horses and 
dogs, to traps and snares being set; he was har- 
ried like a wolf, and like a wolf he must have 
become. 

I can only suggest that you try to revive his 
memory of ether days. I think that he might be 
induced to come to a camp placed in the swamp 
where he lives. I am, therefore, sending you the 
little tent that Fred used, and suggest that you 
set it up in that swamp and camp there alone for 
a few days. Something familiar about the sight 
or scent of the tent may cause him to come in, and 
careful handling should do the rest. In any event, 
permit no one to chase or try to trap him. 

We appreciate your offer to send the dog to us 
without reward. It hurts Fred's mother to think 
that his dog is a homeless outcast. We wish to 
know that he has found a home where he will be 
eared for, more than anything else. If, therefore, 
you can gain the hound’s confidence and will give 
him a good home, something the tone of your letter 
assures, you may keep the dog and the reward 
will still be sent you. Trusting and hoping to learn 
of your success, I am, 

Very truly, A. M. Young. 

‘*He has given you a big job, son,”’ said 
Bob’s father. ‘‘The moccasins are dangerous 
now when the water is low. Use your own 
judgment. I like dogs myself, but I don’t know 
that I would want to live with those snakes 
very long even for Lost Hound. If you get 
him, though, Preston and I will double the 
reward, for we have long needed just such a 
hound. ’’ 

When the tent came, Bob set it deep in the 
swamp at the far end of a narrow peninsula, 
near the den of Lost Hound, which by a close 
search Preston Abels had discovered in the 
hollow base of a giant sycamore. The dog him- 
self he did not see, but that was not astonish- 
ing, for the hound was as wary as any other 
wild animal. As dusk settled, Bob listened to 
the varied swamp sounds that come with the 
closing day. Coons whistled querulously ; wild 
turkeys whuff-whuffed! as they flew up to 
roost in the tall cypress trees; wood ducks 
called in plaintive squeaks as they flashed by 
on whispering wings; and always there was 
the steady splash, splash, splash, of the cotton- 
mouths, dropping from the buckbush into the 
water. 

Bob had turned out the light and was tucked 
into his bunk when he was roused by a bark, 
a joyous bark, he thought. Immediately came 





| Lost Hound had no wild-animal fear of him; 


minute he heard the animal shake himself as 
he reached shore. Bob got out in time to see 
the hound, whining and whimpering, come 
straight to him; but when the dog was two 
rods away he stopped short, and Bob, not 
knowing what else to do, called to him. Lost 
Hound froze in his tracks, and the hair on 
his back rose stiff. Then he turned and went 
slowly away. 

In the morning he was gone, but Bob found 
the place where he had slept, within a hundred 
yards of the camp. That encouraged the boy. 


he merely lacked faith. Moreover, when after a 
walk about the swamp Bob returned, he found 
the hound lying in his den. 

The dog looked at him intently, got up 
and retreated reluctantly. Knowing that the 
dog would linger within hearing, Bob began 
to whistle cheerily. That evening he cooked 
some food that he knew would appeal to a dog 
and before retiring set it near Lost Hound’s 
den. 

The next morning the food was gone, and 
the hound was curled up on his leafy bed in 
the sycamore. Paying no attention to him, 
Bob started his breakfast fire. When he glanced 
toward the den again the hound was gone. 

For several nights the same thing happened. 
The dog slept in the camp and ate the food | 
that Bob set out for him, but crept away into | 
the swamp to spend the day alone. There was | 
always the questioning look in his eyes. Indeci- | 
sion was plainly evident; an almost ovérwhelm- | 
ing desire for the companionship of man was | 





eventually have been a victory for Bob’s pa- | 
tience and tact had not the unexpected hap- 
pened. 

Bob had started for his daily tramp, think- 
ing that the hound might come to him and 
accompany him, when he heard a voice calling 
coaxingly, ‘‘ Here, Forest! Here, here! No- 
body hurts you! Come here!’’ 

As Bob hurried forward through the brush, 
the hound passed him and retreated unti] he 
was behind the boy. 
Just as the dog faced 
about, Lou Barth ap- 
peared, carrying his 
gun and a heavy wolf 
trap. 

‘*QOut for wolves, 
Lou?’”’ Bob inquired. 

‘*Don’t make no pre- 
tendin’ with me!’’ Lou 
exclaimed. ‘‘What you 
doin’ here yourself? 
Tryin’ to git that hundred dollars, ain’t it? 
I guess I got so good a right to ketch a dog 
as you.’’ 

‘“That trap of yours would snap his leg like 
a pipestem, Lou. Besides, his owner asked 
that no effort be made to trap him. He doesn’t 
want the dog injured, because he belonged to 
his son who is dead. ’’ 

‘It don’t say nothin’ in that paper about 
not trappin’ him. You make that up yourself. 
I got so good a right in this swamp as you 
have. Try bluffin’ me, Bob Cooke ; you find out 
something soon !’’ 

‘‘Gen. Young wrote me not to permit a trap 


been tried on this hound ; he’s wise about them ; 
they would only drive him out of the country 
again.’’ 
‘*That’s for me to find out and not for you 
to say.’’ 

‘*T’ve a better plan, Lou. I’ve been camping 
here a week, and the dog has got so he spends 
his nights in camp. In a few days more he’ll 
follow me home. Now, here is what I’ll do: 
keep away and let the dog alone, and we will 
divide the reward. ’’ 

‘*Yes, you say so, but who makes you do it, 
hey ? I wouldn’t believe you a thing you say! 
I git my own reward—I git it all. You ain’t 
got nobody with you like before. Git out of 
my way, or I’ll settle with you right!’’ 

‘‘Why, yes,’’ said Bob, undisturbed by the 





a splash, then the sound of swimming; after a 


threat. ‘‘If you won’t accept a fair offer, your 





to be set,’’ Bob explained. ‘‘Steel traps have | ago 





ABOUT HOUNDS, 





plan is as good as any. Throw down your gun, 
and we’ll decide who goes and who stays.’’ 

Bob’s intentions were unmistakable. He was 
slightly the lighter of the two, but he was of 
athletic build, and Lou fully understood that 
the result of a fight with the sturdy champion 
of Lost Hound would be at least doubtful. He 
hesitated and wavered. Then, seeing that Bob 
noticed his indecision, he flew into an ungov- 
ernable rage. Dropping the trap, he brought 
his gun to bear on Bob and shouted: 

**T hear enough! Run me out of the woods, 
will you? Don’t come a step nearer—I shoot 
you in a minute! Git out yourself, quick! 
Make it straight for home, I tell you!’’ 

Lou was so beside himself with anger that 
the muzzle of his gun wabbled, but it con- 
tinued to bear on Bob. Nevertheless, Bob did 
not believe that Lou would actually pull the 
trigger, unless by accident. Accidents had hap- 
pened, however; and he had always heard 
that a cornered coward becomes a desperado. 
For him to advance on that loaded gun would 
be folly. 

Before he could carry out any plan of action 
help came from an unexpected quarter. Both 
of the boys had forgotten the hound, but now 
Bob saw him. He was creeping in from one 


| side, with bristles erect and eyes glowing; he 


worked in toward Lou as stealthily as a tiger 
stalking his prey. Then, with a cry between 
a bark and a growl, the red dog sprang. Lou 


| heard him coming and turned—too late. The 


hound struck him full force, and Lou went 
down. His gun flew from his grasp, and, 


found in the dense timber of the | fighting that great fear with which harsh | screaming and doubling up his arms and his 
Ohio River bottom. The dog re-| treatment had imbued him. The result would | legs, he fought desperately to keep the dog 


from his face. 

|; Rushing forward, Bob seized Lost Hound, 
| although he fully expected that the dog would 
| bite him; but the hound drew back at once 
| and stood looking at Bob. He seemed to feel 
| that his work was done and that he had done 
well. Lou got up slowly with a white face. 

| ‘*Shoot him! Shoot the hound!’’ he said, 
| panting. ‘‘He’s mad! He ain’t safe!”’ 

| ‘*He acted with more sense than you did a 
minute ago,’’ Bob an- 
swered. He turned to 
pat the hound, which 
no longer displayed the 
least fear of him.“‘Good 
old boy! Good old For- 
est!’” he exclaimed. He 
then handed Lou his 
gun, from which he had 
taken the shells, and 
said, ‘‘Give me the car- 
tridges that you have 
|in your pocket; I can’t trust you with ’em. 
Now go home and behave yourself. ’’ 

**No more I don’t fool with that dog,’’ 
Lou asserted as he made off rapidly. ‘I shoot 
him!’’ 

Sitting down by the hound, Bob talked to 
him in the language that all animals under- 
stand. When they had returned to camp to- 
gether, Lost Hound was unwilling to let Bob 
get out of his sight; he followed him into the 
tent and back again to the fire, where a meal 
was cooking. At last the wild dog had found 
a new master whom he could loyally serve 
las he had served the old master in the long 





Bob decided to return home at once and to 
come back the next day for his camp outfit. 
With the dog following cheerfully at heel, he 
set out. 

They were almost halfway home when sud- 
denly the note of a fox horn came from up 
the creek, followed by the clamor of the pack 
as they opened on a hot scent. The music of 
hounds in cry was always sweet to Bob, and 
he stood listening for a minute. When he 
looked for Lost Hound, he saw him crossing 
an intervening field, heading straight for the 
noisy pack. 

Bob was in a quandary. How long would 
the chase last, and what would. Lost Hound do 
when it ended? Hurrying home, he got his 
horse and followed; he wished to let the wild 
dog know that his friend and master was in~ 








the hunting party. It was after dark when he 
overtook his father and Preston Abels, who had 
been thrown out and who knew nothing of the 
whereabouts of the dogs, except that they had 
gone away to the north with Lost Hound 
leading. 

The hunters remained in the saddle until 
after midnight without hearing the hounds 


wait for his hound, but Mr. Cooke finally per- | 
suaded him to spend the rest of the night at | 
home. 

In the morning the pack was still gone. Bob 
and his uncle rode directly to the camp in 
the swamp, but the dog was not there. Again 
they took up the search for the hounds, and 
at last they traced them fifteen miles north, 
far across the river; then in spite of every 
effort they lost track of them again. It was 
night when the hunters got back home. 

Bob spent another uneasy night at home, 
and at daybreak was in the 
saddle again with his uncle 
and his father. Shortly after 
midday they met the first of 
the dogs coming home. The 
searchers started at once for 
the swamp, confident that 
Lost Hound would be there 
ahead of them. 

‘“‘Listen!’’ called Bob 
when they were within a 
mile of the camp. ‘‘I heard 
a hound! Lost Hound is in 
camp!’’ 

‘¢ But what is he bark- 
ing about?’’ asked Preston 
Abels. ‘‘He has either treed 
or something is wrong with 
him. ’” 

Bob listened in wonder, 
too—a wonder turning to 
dismay. The hound’s voice 
expressed none of the keen ip 
joy of a dog running game; 
nor was it the wolf -like 
howl of loneliness. Instead 
it was, for a hound, a short 
bark, loud, repeated monot- 
onously. Bob had heard that 
bark before, when one of 
his hounds had been caught 
in a trap. 

‘‘Come on!’’ he shouted. 
‘*He’s in a trap. Lou has 
caught him in a trap!’’ 

Setting off at a hard gal- 
lop, they rode as far as 
they dared without danger 
of miring the horses; then, 
dismounting, they hurried 
forward on foot. When they 
were within fifty rods of the 
camp, the barking ceased, and a minute later 
Bob was dumfounded to see Lost Hound come 
bounding to them. 

The dog greeted them with frantic joy. 
Whimpering with delight, he raised himself 
and put his paws on Bob. Making two or 
three short whirls, he ran forward and then 
back, plainly trying to coax them to move 
faster. Bob and his father were amazed at the 
dog’s strange behavior. Only Preston Abels 
seemed to suspect its cause, for a grim smile 
was on his face. 

All doubts were set at rest when they heard 
a voice crying, ‘‘Help! Help!’’ 

‘*Tt’s Loul’’ exclaimed Bob. ‘‘ What has 
happened to him ?’’ 

‘*Caught in his own trap, I guess,’’ replied 
his uncle. 

It was true. When they came within view of 
the tent, they saw Lou sitting on the ground 
at the foot of the sycamore, fast in the wolf 
trap, the chain of which was securely fastened 
to the tree. 

‘*Come quick! I can’t get it off! My leg is 
broke! The dog scared me, and I stepped into 
it after I set it. I been here till I’m about 
gone. ’’ 

Mr. Cooke took charge. ‘‘Hold still, Lou! 
We’ll have you out in a jiffy. Step on the 
springs, Bob, — you and Preston, — while I hold 
Lou up. There you are. No, it is not broken; 
your boot saved you.’’ 

As Lou stood erect, groaning and holding to 
Mr. Cooke, Lost Hound came to Bob and 
thrust his nose into the boy’s -hand. Bob 
dropped to his knees and threw his arms 
round the wild dog, which quivered with pure 
joy. 

‘*You’ve got him now, Bob,’’ Preston 
Abels said. ‘‘He will be your dog as‘long as 
he lives. Somehow he associates all this with 
the dead lad who was his first master, and 
he reasons that you have taken that boy’s 
place. ’’ 

Lou had recovered enough to notice the scene 
between Bob and the hound. 

‘*That’s good, Bob,’’ he said. ‘‘You treat | 
him right. If it wasn’t for him, I die here. 


again. Bob wished to return to the camp to| Mites simply got to go 


Always he barks for help. If he quits, I tell | 


him to holler, and then I howl and he howls. 
Throw them traps into the slough. I never set. 
another trap. I learn how it feels. No, I don’t 
want no money for him. I got myself alive by 
his help; 


that’s enough. I always like that | 
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THE DISSEMBLER 


Cy Winttred E. Mead 


home with me!’’ said Co- : 
rianne emphatically. ‘‘ But, Beth, 
I can’t make the stubborn thing see it ‘any- 
way about.’ ’’ 

Beth Webster, a senior to whom Corianne 
always flew when she was in trouble, knitted 
a row in silence. 

‘*Tf I weren’t sure that Maud never thought a 
really mean thing about anyone in all her life, ’” 
Corianne continued, ‘‘I’d think she was refus- 
ing because I was so mean to her—before.’’ 

The ‘‘before’’ brought the past back vividly 










THE FAINT GLOW IN HER CHEEKS 


to Corianne. Beth, glancing up and seeing the 
trouble in Corianne’s eyes, was-silent. 

Corianne’s roommate of last year had not 
returned to college this term, and consequently 
Corianne had found that she would have to 
go through her sophomore year with a non- 
resident of the previous year, Maud Burton. 
They had apparently nothing in common. Cori- 
anne, to whom the gayer side of life appealed 
strongly, could not understand her conscien- 
tious, sombre - clothed, little roommate, and, 
absorbed in the friends she had made in her 
freshman year, she gave little thought to the 
real person behind the unattractive, old-fash- 
ionied clothes. Those first months had not been 
very happy ones for Maud Burton. 

‘*Tf it hadn’t been for her getting sick at 
Thanksgiving and my having to hunt round 
her room for things,’’ Corianne pursued her 
thoughts aloud, ‘‘I’d never have found out all 
the things she does for those settlement people 
of her father’s; and I’d never have found out 
what a dear she is! And now to have her refuse 
my invitation when I’m so anxious to have her 
with me at Christmas!’’ 

Beth nodded in sympathy. ‘‘But she may 
have a good reason. ’’ 

‘*It may be a reason,’’ Corianne said, ‘‘but 
it’s not a good one. Her father would be only 
too glad to know she’s enjoying herself. And 
as far as any personal reason is concerned, — 
clothes and those things, Maud doesn’t care. 
She’s too sensible to be envious, and she knows 
I’d like her even in a gingham apron. ’’ 

Corianne did not like to dwell on that time 
when she had not liked Maud in anything. 
She was glad when Beth interrupted her 
reflections. 

‘‘Of course Maud may want to be with her 
father over, Christmas, ’’ Beth suggested. 

‘*That’s the queer part. When I first asked 
her she said she’d love to come; and then about 
half an hour later when I was writing mother 
| She came in and said she thought she’d better 
| hot accept my invitation—and she wouldn’t 
| look me straight in the eyes. ’’ 

Discuss as they might, neither girl came to 
any decision why Maud had suddenly changed 
, her mind about spending the holidays with 
| Corianne. 

That evening Corianne again broached the 
subject to her roommate. 

‘““O Maud, if you only knew what you’re 
going to miss!’’ she pleaded. ‘‘ There’ll be 





dog now, and I come to see him run foxes. | skating parties and coasting—if the hill’s good. 


No, I don’t shoot no more hounds and no! 


more foxes. I been a fool long enough. ’’ 


And then there’s Bob Wallace; you and he 


|can have the most beautiful time discussing 









DRAWN BY 
ADA C. WILLIAMSON 


IT WAS WONDERFULLY BECOMING; THE YELLOW 
CONTRASTED WITH HER DARK EYES AND 





immigration or any other ‘better- 
= ment’ work that takes your fancy.’’ 
Maud started to speak, but Corianne 
enthusiastically went on: ‘‘And there is the 
sleigh ride Aunt Helene always treats us to! 
She lives miles away, but she always sends 
us money for a sleigh ride and a grand dinner 
afterwards; she’s just the dearest aunt in all 
the world. Won’t you come?’’ 

Maud smiled faintly. ‘‘O Corianne,’’ she 
exclaimed, ‘‘what is the use of our arguing 
it all out again? I really mustn’t accept. ’’ 

Corianne would have argued further had not 
Rebecca Arnold thrust her 
head in at the door. 

‘“*You old worms!’’ Re- 
becca exclaimed. ‘‘ Everyone 
is downstairs talking over 
the Christmas party, and 
Marion Bates just came in 
with pounds of marshmal- 
lows, and Sally’s building 
a fire. Come on!’’ 

Corianne threw down her 
pen. ‘*That’s too much for 
me. I’ll be with you ina 
second. Hurry up, Maud!’’ 

‘*T can’t,’? Maud an- 
swered. ‘‘I’ve got a lot to 
do and—I’m tired. ’’ 

Corianne noticed the slight 
catch in her friend’s voice. 
It was so unlike Maud that 
she stopped ; then, reconsid- 
ering, she went on. Corianne 
herself hated to be discov- 
ered in the dumps; so she 
closed the door behind her 
and followed Rebecca. 

Down below, Christmas 
and the joyousness of the 
season were in the air; hol- 
iday plans were being made 
and remade. On a low stool 
in front of the fire, Corianne 
tried to pay attention to the 
discussion of the Christmas 
party, but her thoughts kept 
reverting to the problem that 
had been uppermost in her 
mind all that~day. Maud’s 
last words and the tone in 
which they had been spoken 
kept ringing in her ears. 

As Marion Bates extended 
a singed marshmallow drooping forlornly from 
the point of.a hatpin, Corianne rose. 

‘* Do you want to kill me, Marion?’’ she 
laughed. ‘‘If I eat another marshmallow, my 
mind will be so glued up that the wheels will 
refuse to twirl. And I’ve got to write that 
paper to-night.’’ 

Corianne slipped out of the room. On the 
upper floor she softly opened her study door, 
thinking that her roommate might have gone 


to bed; but a light was burning in Maud’s. 


room. Corianne stopped short; through the 
crack in her door she saw Maud with her head 
buried in one of her evening dresses. The 
girl’s shoulders were shaking. 

More softly than Corianne had entered the 
room she stole out again. For a few moments 
she waited in the hall, and then with a loud 
thump she entered the study again. 

‘*Hello, Maud!’’ she called. ‘‘I’m terribly 
tired and going straight to bed. Pleasant 
dreams. ’’ 

Without a glance toward Maud’s room Cori- 
anne closed the door of her bedroom behind 
her. Her heart was thumping. 

‘‘Oh,’’ she whispered to herself, ‘‘she does 
care—she cares awfully !’’ 

Corianne dropped softly on her bed and tried 
desperately to find some way out of the situa- 
tion. She could give Maud a dress, but Maud 
would not take. it—not because she was too 
proud, but because she would feel that she was 
sailing under false colors; Maud believed in 
paying as she went. 

As for helping Maud fix over something she 
already had—Corianne almost smiled. Maud’s 
things had been fixed and fixed; new satin 
and silk had been combined with old cashmere 
and crépe de Chine until it would have been 
difficult to find the original material. No, 
Maud’s things would certainly not stand any 
more altering. 

Perhaps, though, Maud could afford some 
material and together they could make a pre- 
sentable evening dress; but suddenly the piles 
of papers, the studies, the Christmas gifts to be 
attended to, recurred to Corianne’s mind. Yet 
seven dollars—Corianne sat up straight. 

Only yesterday Maud had made a remark— 
an innocent enough remark it had seemed to 
Corianne at the time—that seven dollars would 
not buy even the material for an evening dress 
now, prices were so high. 

‘*Why,’’ Maud had said, ‘‘everything that’s 
being worn is over a dollar and a half a yard; 
and think of the extras! Even the cotton and 
silk mixtures are higher than ever before.’’ 








‘tGoodness, child, people don’t wear cotton 
and silk mixtures to parties!’’ Corianne had 
replied. 

Corianne covered her burning cheeks with 
her hands. ‘‘Oh,’’ she whispered fiercely, ‘‘how 
could [!’’ 

With a start Corianne rose. A moment more 
she thought, then she crossed to her dresser 
and pulled open a drawer. Out of the mass of 
scarfs, laces and ribbons she pulled a yellow 
chiffon scarf and wound it round her neck. 

‘¢ Ugh! ’’ she shuddered. ‘‘I really never 
knew how awful [ looked in yellow. ’’ 

With a smile, she tiptoed to her writing desk 
and took out some paper. For ten minutes Cori- 
anne wrote; the words came so quickly that 
her pen fairly jumped along. Then she sealed 
her envelope, stamped it and quietly opened 
the door a crack. Maud’s door was closed, and 
no light showed under it. 

With soft steps Corianne ran down the stairs, 
left the envelope with the other outgoing mail 
and ran back to her room. With a sigh of con- 
tent she tumbled into bed. 

Four days later when Corianne and Maud 
returned from gymnasium work a box was 
awaiting Corianne in the study. It was a large 
box and bore the label of a New York cos- 
tumer. Maud passed on into her own room as 
Corianne cut the string. 

Out of the mass of tissue paper Corianne 
lifted an exquisitely lovely dress—a yellow 
evening dress. As the soft folds fell across 
Corianne’s arm the color rose in her cheeks. 
She fumbled at the card that lay in the box. 

‘*O Maud, did you ever!’’ she called. 

Maud appeared in the doorway of her room. 
‘*What a beautiful dress!’’ she cried. 

‘* Yes, isn’t it? ’’ Corianne nodded. ‘‘ But, 
yellow—for me!’’ 

Maud looked doubtfully at her friend. ‘‘ You 
never do wear it.’’ 

‘*Of course I do not. I look like a dying cat 
in yellow; I haven’t enough color to carry it 
off. ’’ 

**You have now.’’ Maud’s eyes were on her 
friend’s rosy cheeks. 

Corianne shifted the dress. ‘‘And what’s 
more,’’ she continued, ‘‘I can’t return it.’’ 

‘*Can’t return it!’’ 

‘*Why, you see, it’s a Christmas gift.’’ Cori- 
anne smiled doubtfully. ‘‘You know Aunt 
Helene always sends me a dress for Christmas, 
and that’s the reason I can’t return it.’’ 

‘*Couldn’t you explain to her and ask her to 
exchange it?’’ Maud suggested. 

Corianne threw the dress across a chair. 
‘*Ask Aunt Helene to exchange it!’’ 

Her tone left no doubt of her meaning, but 
her cheeks flamed afresh as she spoke. 

**Tt’s too bad.’’ Maud turned back to her 
room. 

Corianne picked up the box and dress and 
bore them into her own room. 

‘*You horrid thing!’’. she. muttered as she 
tumbled it on the bed. But there was nothing 
horrid about it, and Corianne knew that it was 
altogether lovely. She turned the soft skirt 
about and examined the tiny rosebuds that 
nestled in the folds. 

‘tO Maud!’’ she called impulsively. 
see how you look in it.’’ 

Maud unwillingly permitted the dress to be 
slipped over her shoulders, It was wonderfully 
becoming ; the yellow contrasted with her dark 
eyes and the faint glow in her cheeks. Her 
hands trembled as she touched the soft fur that 
lay at the neck. 

‘*You’re just too lovely in it, Maud!’’ Cori- 
anne cried. ‘‘You look as pretty as my little 
dark-eyed sister, and she’s a beauty if there 
ever was one. ’’ 

Maud blushed and looked prettier than ever. 
‘*Here, take it off, Corianne,’’ she said in an 
~ | unsteady voice. 

Corianne unfastened the dress. Her tongue 
refused to speak. She restored the yellow dress 
to its box and put it on the topmost shelf of 
her closet. All day a bright light shone in 
Corianne’s eyes, and when night came and 
the books were claiming Maud’s attention 
Corianne shifted in her chair. 

‘*T wish,’’ she broke the silence after a 
time, ‘‘I. wish I knew some one who would 
buy that yellow dress. It seems a shame not 
to have some one get some good out of it. Aunt 
Helene lives in the city, and she never visits 
us, so she’d never know anything about it.’’ 

Maud was silent. 

**T guess I’ll ask Rebecca if she wants a 
bargain. ’’ 

Maud turned a page of her book. 

Corianne sighed and drew circles on her 
paper. ‘‘Do you think Rebecca would buy it?’’ 

‘‘Why, I’d ask her; that’s the best way to 
find out. ’’ 

‘*How much do you think it’s worth ?’’ Cori- 
anne began again. 

‘“*The dress ?’’ Maud asked. 

Corianne’s mouth drew into a straight line. 
Maud was so indifferent! 

‘*What else could I mean?’’ she questioned 
impatiently. 

Maud turned in her chair, and her brown 
eyes twinkled. ‘‘Why, all the trouble you’re 
taking, Corianne Newton,’’ she answered. 

Corianne’s face flushed. ‘‘I—don’t—under- 
stand,’’ she stammered. 

‘Oh, yes, you do,’’ Maud chided her. ‘‘ And 
the next time you plan anything as dramatic 


‘*Let’s 
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as this you want to get your speeches and cues 
all mapped out beforehand and be sure there 
are no weak places in your plot.’’ 

Corianne’s eyes opened wider than ever. 

‘Well, to begin,’’ Maud continued, with her 
eyes twinkling, ‘‘Aunt Helene is ‘just the 
dearest aunt in all the world.’ Aunts like that 
don’t send people unchangeable gifts. ’’ 

Maud was checking things off on her fingers. 

‘*And aunts like that generally know their 
nieces’ favorite colors. ’’ 

Corianne started to speak, but an uncomfort- 
able lump got in the way. 

‘¢And nieces don’t generally try to sell such 
things to their friends round Christmas when 
everyone’s spent their own money and run into 
debt, especially when they have dark-eyed sis- 
ters who can wear yellow. O Corianne!’’ 

‘“O Corianne!’’ mimicked Corianne. It was 
all there was left for her to do. 

Maud crossed the room and drew a little foot- 
stool beside her friend. ‘‘ Now, Corie,’’ she 
said softly, ‘‘please tell me all about it.’’ 

And Corianne, with her hand on Maud’s, 
did tell the whole story from her writing the 
letter to her aunt to ask for the yellow dress. 





‘*T thought it was so clever to write Aunt 
Helene to send me that for Christmas; she 
always asks us just what we want, you know, 
and she doesn’t live anywhere near us. I did 
so want you to come to us, for a while any- 
way.’”’ 

Maud did not answer for a moment. 

As Corianne, with misty eyes, looked down 
at her friend’s dark hair, a terrible uncertainty 
filled her mind and heart. She knew Maud’s 
proud spirit, but she knew her loyalty to her 
friends. Just how would she interpret this act 
of her roommate’s? 

‘*Corianne,’’ said Maud suddenly, ‘‘I don’t 
know how you knew that I wanted a new 
dress so. I tried so hard to think my old 
things would do, but I couldn’t persuade myself 
that they would. I didn’t want you to be 
ashamed of me. ’’ 

Corianne sat up straight. ‘‘Why, Maud 
Burton,’’ she exclaimed, *‘I believe I won’t 
let you have that dress now, even if you want 
it, as a punishment!’’ 

‘*T did want a new dress just to gratify 
myself,’’ Maud answered. ‘‘I can’t afford to 





pay anywhere near the amount it’s worth, 


Corianne, but I’d like to buy a bargain if you’ll 
explain to your aunt. ”’ 

‘*Explain to Aunt Helene—well, I should 
think I would!’’ Corianne rejoined. ‘‘If you 
only knew how I’ve hated myself for the things 
I’ve implied about her. ’’ 

‘*And you won’t think any the less of me 
for wanting pretty things, will you?’’ Maud 
asked doubtfully. 

A very humble feeling flowed through Cori- 
anne. ‘‘I should say not,’’ she answered. ‘‘I 
like you ten times better, if it were possible; 
it makes you more—more human. ’’ 

Maud smiled. ‘‘ And, Corianne,’’ she began, 
‘*T want you to know how very —’’ 

Corianne’s hand descended on Maud’s lips. 
‘*Here ends the ‘one nighter,’ ’’ she laughed. 
‘* And if you’ll be good enough to remove your- 
self from my feet, Maud Burton, I’ll attempt 
to do this lesson I’ve been trying to get at all 
evening. This is the very last time I play the 
part of a dissembler ; it’s too wearing. I believe 
I’ve lost ten pounds to-day. ’’ | 

Even as Corianne spoke lightly her hand | 
gripped Maud’s for a moment and her heart | 
sang, ‘‘She’s coming, she’s coming. ’’ 





THE U-BOAT TRAPPER 


C3y Charles Adams 


UYING copies of all the 

B other newspapers, I 

rushed back to Poly. 

Yes, the news was in them all. 

The Livonian had been torpe- 

doed ; eleven persons had been 
killed, thirty were missing. 

“T fear for Quin!’’ Poly exclaimed. ‘‘This 
will nearly kill his mother—and Eunice—and 
Uncle Jarve. They will see it in the Boston 
papers this morning. ’’ 

‘* But perhaps he has escaped,’’ I said. 
‘Forty-one casualties do not include all of the 
crew and the passengers. ’’ 

‘*No, if they do not die of exposure at sea in 
the boats this bitter weather,’’ Poly replied. 
‘‘And Quin’s U-boat trapper must have gone 
down with the ship. lrony of fate, isn’t it? 
The U-boat has got the U-boat trapper!’’ 

The next day the newspapers reported that 
two boats with survivors from the Livonian 
had reached Queenstown. The names of the 
survivors included those of Lieut. Wilde and 
Capt. Ingram ; but Quin’s name was not among 
them. Three boats were yet to be heard from, 
however, and we still had hope. 

Soon a letter came from Mary. ‘‘Of course 
you’ve heard the dreadful news of the Livo- 
nian,’’ she wrote. ‘‘You can imagine what 
a state of suspense they are in at Uncle Jarve’s. 
Tilly scarcely speaks. Eunice tries to bear 
up. She has to do nearly all of the out-of-door 
work, for Uncle Jarve hasn’t recovered from 
his bad cold. I run over and help her when- 
ever I can. I don’t know what they’d do if it 
weren’t for Eunice. Really, you know, they 
are rather straitened for means; there’s no 
fuel for the house, except what Eunice saws 
and splits. ’’ 

‘Oh, I say!’’ Poly exclaimed as I read the 
letter aloud. ‘This never will do. You’d better 
go East again and pull things round for them. 
We really can’t let them suffer that way.’’ 

I left Minneapolis again that evening. When 
I reached New York the papers had good news. 
A Canadian transport had picked up three of 
the Livonian’s lifeboats with sixty-two sur- 
vivors and had landed them at Halifax. Among 
them were eight Americans, and I anxiously 
scanned the list of names. H. Q. Adams was 
the seventh name in it. I drew a long breath 
ot relief and before leaving for Boston tele- 
graphed the news to Tilly, although I imag- 
ined that Quin had sent her a message from 
Halifax. 

At Boston I learned that the Americans from 
the Livonian were on the way to that city, 
and so I waited there at the North Station to 
greet Quin. I supposed that he would be in- 
consolable for the loss of his model, but to my 
delight and great relief it was a far from 
downeast young fellow that jumped down 
from the car and grasped my hand. 

‘‘Hello, Cousin Charles!’’ he cried. ‘‘Hope 
you didn’t think I was dead. Not a little bit! 
It will take more than one U-boat to knock 
me out! I shall live to get some of them 
yet!’ 

It was good to see him in so brave a mood, 
athough he did look pinched and thin 

‘Oh, I lost a few pounds of flesh,’’ he said. 
‘*And don’t look at my suit of clothes under 
this overcoat. I bought this overcoat in Halifax, 
but my suit is rather shrunk and puckered up 
wth salt water. You see, we went overboard 
with just what we had on at the breakfast 
table! Those U-boat fellows didn’t give us 
i proper notice. I’ll tell you all about it 
ater, ?? 

lilly, Uncle Jarve and Eunice, with mother 
and Mary, were at the door to greet us when 
We drove up to the old Adams place. 

**My boy ! My boy! What have those Germans 
done to you!’’ Tilly cried, rushing forward. 





| queerest noises you ever heard 


.part of the voyage he spent hours in looking 





‘*Don’t worry about me any more, mother!’’ 
Quin exclaimed. ‘‘I’m all right and fine as a 
fiddle. ’’ 

That evening, with the whole family sitting 
round, Quin gave us an account of his adven- 
tures. 

‘‘Oh, I’m glad we kept dad from going,’’ 
he began. ‘‘ You never could have stood it, dad, 





in that open boat. Our clothes were frozen, 
spray and snow squalls were fly- 
ing over us, and now and then 
a wave would break aboard— 
all that day, all night and all 
the next day. The old fellow 
on the thwart in front of me 
died and froze during the night. 
We didn’t know it until the 
next morning. 

‘*'There were seventeen of us 
in the boat, three sailors, four 
stokers, but no women. It was 
by the merest squeak of good 
fortune that the transport saw 
us and picked us up. Even the 
sailor who was holding the tiller 
did not see her coming. The rest 
of us were huddled down out of 
the wind with what clothes we 
had pulled over our heads. I was 
so torpid I didn’t realize at first 
what it was when the steamer 
began whistling—and she was 
scarcely half a mile away. I 
heard it two or three times 
before I looked up and saw her 
coming. The others had begun 
to stir and look round ; and some 
one croaked, ‘Steamer!’ 

‘*With that everyone shouted, 
or tried to, making the hoarsest, 
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from human throats. When they 
brought the boat alongside and 
hoisted us aboard, we were 
scarcely able to speak or walk; 
but they dosed us with hot 
drinks and tucked us up in 
berths with hot blankets. I 
never left my berth for two 
days, and I slept most of that 
time. 

‘*But I’ve begun my account 
wrong end first!’’ Quin ex- 
claimed. ‘‘I’ll go back now and 
tell you how it happened. Of 
course my model had attracted attention from 
the first. There was just room to get it inboard 
on the cargo deck forward. The captain did 
not like the looks of it; and if he had not 
known Lieut. Wilde, he wouldn’t have taken 
it aboard. 

‘*There was a great deal of joking about it 
all the way over. The captain declared that | 
caterpillar wheels wouldn’t turn on the bottom | 
in eighty feet of water. I explained that in 
twenty feet, on the bottom of-the pond, I had 
needed no more power to turn them than I did 
out of water on the road. He didn’t believe it. 
‘Wait till you try it in salt water,’ he said. 
We had hot discussions in the dining saloon at 
every meal ; some were with me, some opposed. 

‘*At my table there was a young fellow about 
my age, named Edward Denscoter, a nephew 
or cousin of Capt. Ingram. Denscoter had been 
at college in the United States for four years, 
but was now going to London, where his father 
is a director of a marine assurance company, 
the same in which ‘Capt. Ingram is interested. 
He had tried four times to enlist, but his eyes 
had kept him out of the service. He was much 
interested in my trapper, which the captain 
had already described to him; during the first 


“OUR BOAT—NO. 6—HAD BEEN LOWERED, . 





it over with me. He thought it would work. 


Chapter Seven, in which I learn what happened 
on the Livonian 


‘*In facet, Densecoter and I became very | 
friendly. He knew my motive in going to Eng- 
land; I had told him about my disappointment 
at Washington. ‘Inducing governments to take | 
up a new thing like this is always a long busi- | 
ness,’ he said to me. ‘It may be three months, 
or it may be six, before you can get the atten- 
tion of the Admiralty, and even if the idea 
is favorably considered there are sure to be 
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TO SWING INTO IT BY LINES" 


vexatious delays. Large bodies move slowly, | 
you know. But don’t lose heart, for if you! 
don’t get it adopted I can see a grand use for 
your invention after the war.’ 

‘* ‘What is it?’ I asked. 

‘* ‘Oh, never mind now,’ he said, laughing. 
‘Go on as you have planned; but don’t forget 
what I’ve said, a year or two years hence. 
We’ll keep in touch with each other.’ 

‘*‘We had grown so chummy in those nine 
days that we called each other Ned and Quin. 
I don’t often make friends so suddenly, but he 
and I happened to take to each other. 

‘*The morning of the eighth day out I had 
got up early for a tramp on deck before break- 
fast. There was quite a sea on, and the deck 
was icy. Muffled to their ears, the lookouts fore 
and aft and on the bridge were silently watch- 
ing the sea. The wind was so cold that I didn’t 
stay on deck for more than ten or fifteen 
minutes. When I went down to breakfast, 
only a few were at the tables. Lieut. Wilde 
had come in, and he called to me: 

‘* ‘Well, they haven’t got us yet. But I dis- 
like this sleeping in one’s day clothes.’ 

‘*As he spoke I heard a sharp hail on deck 
and feet running over our heads. It occurred 
to me instantly that a torpedo was coming— 
and the next instant it came! It was as if 





. AND WE HAD 


some one had struck me with the flat of his 
hands on both ears at once! I had been stand- 
ing between two of the long tables, but found 
myself on the floor. I jumped up and saw Lieut. 
Wilde and others scrambling to their feet. 

‘*No one said a word, but we all ran for 
our staterooms to get our life preservers. My 
cabin was on the main deck, and the narrow 
passage leading to it was reeking with hot 
steam and jammed with men trying to tear 
past one another. Already I could feel the ship 
canting over. Finally, I reached my stateroom 
and kicked open the door, My roommate, a 
Baltimore merchant, was trying to put on both 
our life preservers. I had to relieve him of mine, 
and as soon as I got it on I pushed him ahead 
of me through the steam along the passage and 
up the companionway to our boat. 

‘*The vessel was already deep at the bows. 
When we reached the davits we found that 
our boat— No. 6— had been lowered; it was 
heaving up and down the ship’s side, and we 
had to swing into it by lines. But there was 
time enough and several minutes to spare-—a 
minute is quite a spell in an emergency like 


| that. And all the while I was thinking of the 


trapper; I knew that there was no use trying 
to save it. 

‘‘We were a hundred feet away from the 
ship when it went under. It didn’t appear to 
plunge down, and there was no great suction. 
The masts settled slowly out of sight. I heard 
very little shouting or calling for help. The 
boat in which were Capt. Ingram and Ned and 
Lieut. Wilde was much nearer the ship than 
we were, and the sailors in it were pulling 
desperately at the oars, to get away. They 
passed within twenty yards of us, and picked 
up two persons who had jumped overboard. 
Denseoter hailed me. He thought of my mode} 
even then. 

‘* *Too bad, but you can make another one!’ 
he called out to me. And a moment later he 
shouted, ‘See you in Queenstown! We are 
going to make for the Irish coast.’ 

**They soon drew away from 

us, for they had a sail in their 

| boat. All the while we were 

looking sharp for the U-boat, 

which we rather feared would 

bob up and shell us. But we 
saw no sign of it. 

‘The weather came on 
squally and cold, and continued 
so all the time we were in the 
boats. I don’t think many of 
us would have survived another 
night. There were biscuits and 
water ; but we were slowly chill- 
ing to death.’’ 

I wrote to Poly the next 
morning. He had learned most 
of the facts from the papers, 
however, and had already writ- 
ten a letter to me, which I re- 
ceived two days later. 

‘*Fix things up comfortably 
for them at Uncle Jarve’s,’’ 
he wrote. ‘‘I suppose Quin will 
need to recuperate a while. 
Will he want to do anything 
further? It hardly looks worth 
while to me—unless he wants 
to make another small model. 
I conclude that we may as well 
pay that mortgage off and have 
done with it.’’ 

I was afraid that Quin would 
be disappointed when I told 
him our view of the matter; 
but I had no need to fear it. 
He broached the subject him- 
self the next day. 

‘* You have been much too 
generous with us for me to take 
another cent from you,’’ he 
said. ‘‘I am going to pick up 
the odds and ends of iron plate, 
brass and copper down at the 
old mill and make a little 
model of the trapper. Don’t 
imagine that the plan is dead. It isn’t. But 
that is all I shall try to do just at present. ’’ 

As it happened, we soon had other cares. 
Now that the strain of her anxiety for Quin 
was relaxed, Tilly fell ill of grippe. Uncle 
Jarve, too, had an attack of it; and a week 
later my mother was down with the same in- 
sidious malady. Quin and I had to confine our 
attention largely to domestic affairs, for Eunice, 
mindful of the needs of “her family, had re- 
cently obtained a position as teacher of a dis- 
trict school four miles away. So Quin and I 
and Mary cooked, ministered to the wants of 
the ailing ones of the two households, prepared 
fuel at odd hours and cared for two cows. We 
had a homely, busy month of it; and Quin, 
with his cheery, hopeful face, certainly set me 
a good example. Now and then, however, I 
would miss him for half an hour: he was down 
at the old mill! 

The first of March came and passed before I 
felt that I could return to the West. As I was 
packing on the morning before my departure, 
there was a silvery jingle of bells outside and 
a double sleigh pulled up at our door. On the 
back seat was a young man in furs, —a stranger, 
—who seemed to be eagerly scanning the win- 
dows as if he were looking for a face he knew. 

TO BE CONCLUDED. 











AMERICAN NURSES BACK FROM SERVICE 
ABROAD 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HERE are people in the world for whom 
self-preservation is a process of canning. 


Forgetting God all day, Men deem it right 
To ask Him to remember them at Night. 
E who works when he does not have to 
work will not have to work when he does 
not want to work. 


HOSE Germans who were wont to manu- 

facture toys and trinkets are resuming their 
interrupted trade by exploiting with disgusting 
shamelessness the decorations that the Kaiser 
awarded so profusely. Imitations of the ubiqui- 
tous Iron Cross, hung on cheap watch fobs, are 
being offered for sale to the American soldiers 
who are policing German territory. 


NEW step in coeducation and an advance 
toward the equality of women with men 
in the professions will be made this summer 
when for the first time in the history of the 
University of Pennsylvania women physicians 
—graduates from the medical school of the 
university — are accepted as internes in the 
University Hospital. It has been announced 
recently that the first women internes will 
enter the hospital in July. 
LTHOUGH many people believe that 
every Chinese in China eats rice every 
day, millions of Chinese, living in Shensi, 
Shansi and northwestern China where rice is 
not grown, have never seen or tasted rice, and 
millions more in the rice-producing districts 
cannot afford to eat it regularly. To be sure, 
rice is the staple article of diet in south and 
central China, but there is reason to believe 
that in the dietary of the Chinese people as a 
whole the sweet potato occupies a more im- 
portant place. 
OWEV ER paradoxical it seems, the United 
States, in the eighteen months that it was 
in the war, spent more than twice the amount 
of all the gold and silver money in the world. 
That we were able in so short a time to expend 
that stupendous sum—twenty-two and a half 
billion dollars—strikingly reveals the scope of 
modern systems of credit. The gold mined in 
all the years since Columbus discovered Amer- 
ica amounts only to three quarters of that 
sum ; all the money on deposit in the banks of 
the United States barely equals it. 
N February the birds begin to migrate; in 
late February they begin to nest. Among 
the first to return from the South are the red- 
winged blackbirds, perhaps because they do not 
go so far as some of the others; but often they 





find a robin or a bluebird in the North ahead 
of them, for, although both are commonly | 


regarded as migrants, an occasional robin or 
bluebird can be found in northern thickets or 
groves of evergreens even in the dead of winter. 
In favorable seasons the great horned owl, 
confident that warm weather is at hand, builds 
its nest in the last week of February. 
MONG wasteful methods in handling milk 
for city markets a New York investigator 
cites two that are widely practiced. In New 
York from four to ten wagons representing 
different companies make deliveries in a single 
block. And outside the city farmers living side 
by side employ each a man and one or two 
horses to carry a can or so of milk to a 
creamery only a short distance away. An in- 
credible amount of unnecessary travel would be 
saved if the various companies could apportion 
their customers so that each company would 
deliver all the milk in a certain allotted dis- 
trict; but competition is so keen—and often the 





preference of customers is so firmly established 
—that it probably will never be possible to 
make such an arrangement while the present 
system of individual management prevails. 
Still, farmers might coéperate in transporting 
milk. 

sv 


AMERICAN POTASH 


E have more than once referred in 

\ y The Companion to the importance of 

increasing the production of potash in 
this country. Potash is one of the essential 
elements of plant food; nitrogen and phos- 
phorus are the only elements that are equally 
important. It is especially necessary to the 
growth of cotton and of garden vegetables. As 
a soil becomes poor in potash it is sure to raise 
a cotton crop that is liable to rust and so to 
give a diminished yield, and a vegetable crop 
that not only is scanty but will not stand 
transporting. 

A good many soils are already feeling the lack 
of the potash that we used to import from Ger- 
many, which amounted to about 270,000 tons 
a year. It is true that the output of the Stass- 
furt mines will probably soon be on the market 
again, as well as the output of mines in Alsace, 


which are now French and not German; but: 


the price is sure to be much higher than it was 
before the war, and, moreover, we have learned 
the folly of depending wholly on another nation 
for so valuable a product, especially since we 
can supply a great part, if not all, of what 
we need from our own resources. 

The amount of American potash produced in 
1916 was 9720 tons. In 1917 it was 32,573 tons; 
and although the figures for 1918 are not yet 
available, they are likely to show an increase 
to at least 50,000 tons. At that rate it will be 
some time before we can furnish our farmers 
all they need, but at least there is progress. 

The chief source at present is the natural 
brines that occur in the Nebraska salt lakes 
and in Searles Lake in California. Searles 
Lake alone contains enough potash to supply 
our needs for sixty years at the present rate of 
consumption, but the two companies that are 
working its deposits are able now to produce 
only about 40,000 tons a year. 

The dust from cement works and blast fur- 
naces contains a considerable amount of potash, 
and several successful processes for precipitat- 
ing and collecting it are already in use. That 
is perhaps the most hopeful source of all, 
for those who have studied the problem believe 
that enough recoverable potash now goes to 
waste in blast furnaces alone to supply, the 
entire needs of the country. The expense of 
installing a dust-collecting system is not great, 
and the vaiue of the dust makes the expense 
a true investment. 

Kelp, particularly the giant kelp of the 
Pacific Coast, is another useful source of potash, 
and several thousand tons were produced from 
it last year. 

There are many minerals that contain potash 
in quantity, although it can be recovered from 
most of them only at a cost that is prohibi- 
tive. Alunite and that form of feldspar called 
greensand are exceptions, and a considerable 
amount of potash is already being got from 
both of them. 

To sum up, there is no doubt that the United 
States can in the course of time produce all the 
potash it needs. Whether it can doit in com- 
petition with the salts that can be so easily 
dug out of the ground in Prussia and in Alsace 
is not so certain. If potash comes again to be 
sold in New York at anything like the price 
that prevailed before the war, some of the 
American enterprises will hardly be profitable; 
but it is not probable that conditions will per- 
mit the foreign potash to come across the ocean 
as freely and cheaply as in the past, and the 
most hopeful sources of our own supply—the 
salt lakes of the West and the blast furnaces 
of the East—can do a profitable business at the 
prices that are likely to prevail for some time 
to come. 


os 


MILK AS A FOOD 


HE increased cost ‘of production has 
caused a serious decrease in the consump- 
* tion of milk and other dairy products. 
The need to practice economy that nearly 
everyone has felt during the last year has 
affected the purchases of milk, and that in turn 
has compelled the dairyman to curtail his pro- 
duction of milk. 
It would be better for the public health if 


people would economize more rigorously in. 


almost any other way than in the use of 
dairy products. Until recently those products 
constituted from fifteen to twenty per cent of 
the food of the American people. Wherever the 
consumption of milk was large, tuberculosis 
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was held in check. With a noticeable decrease 
in the consumption of milk and butter, the 
resistance to tuberculosis is weakened. In all 
institutions where tuberculosis is successfully 
treated the liberal, not to say lavish, use of 
milk as a food is the principal item in the 
treatinent; it is even regarded as more impor- 
tant to the patient than fresh air and sun- 
shine. Scientific observation shows that the 
milk-consuming races are stronger physically 
and mentally and are longer-lived than those in 
whose diet milk forms a relatively insignificant 
part. 

But milk is good as a food only when it is 
produced under sanitary conditions. Producing 
milk under such conditions is in these days 
expensive. Effort on the part of the public to 
insist that milk be produced at a price out of 
proportion to the high prices that prevail for 
other commodities means either less milk or 
poorer milk. People should not discourage the 
milk producer. * 

= oS 


THE NEED OF NURSES 


OW that the fighting is over and there is 
N a prospect of lasting peace, may we not 
hope that American nurses will return 
home and take up their long-abandoned work? 
While the war raged no one resented, or even 
deplored, their absence, because no sacrifice 
was too. heavy to make for the men who were 
defending our liberties. We worried along some- 
how, knowing that to do without anything 
that was needed by our soldiers was the 
plainest duty of our lives; but when the deadly 
epidemic, fantastically called the Spanish infiu- 
enza, swept over the United States in the fall 
and early winter, many hundreds of people 
died for lack of nursing. Mothers were smitten 
down, and their little children perished at their 
sides. Many of the sudden and terrifying deaths 
among all classes of men were owing to a want 
of care in the first stages of the disease. Had 
it not been for the heroic efforts of the visiting 
nurses, the loss of life would have been even 
more terrible than it was. All honor to those 
women, who toiled with superhuman energy 
at heavy risks, and many of whom died at their 
posts, victims of their devotion to humanity. 
Forty years ago women nursed their own 
families, unskillfully, but with more or less 
intelligent devotion. Physicians eliminated the 
unskilled nursing from the sick room and re- 
placed it with the service of women trained 
for their work. The gain to the patient was 
beyond dispute and worth its heavy cost; but 
now that so many of our nurses are in Europe 
it has become evident that wives and mothers, 
having been deprived of their only qualifica- 
tion, experience, are helpless in the presence 
of illness. That is regrettable, but inevitable. 
We cannot reasonably expect people to do well 
what they have never been permitted to do at 
all. We know now that men cannot spring to 
arms in a night. And we know that women 
cannot learn how to tend the sick in a day. 
That American nurses should have been fired 
with the desire to join the Red Cross was nat- 
ural enough. The longing for service and the 
longing for adventure are as inseparably welded 
in the woman’s heart as in the man’s. The 
soldier, the engineer and the doctor, the ambu- 
lance driver, the canteen worker and the nurse, 
were all eager to go to France, and all did work 
of which their country is justly proud; but 
now that the soldiers are being mustered out, 
and the doctors are returning to their patients, 
why do not the nurses come back to the duties 
for which they are urgently needed? It will be 
a bit dull at first, but the world has lived long 
enough on excitement. The lives of civilians 
are sometimes well worth saving. Mothers have 
still their uses; children are still the hope of 
the country. No nurse should be retained in 
Europe unless her services are imperatively 
required there. As a matter of expediency, as a 
matter of common sense, as a matter of right 
and reason, the nurses should be returned to 
the tasks for which they were trained in our 
hospitals. 
e's 


THE ASSEMBLY AT WEIMAR 


T is an interesting and hopeful thing that 
the German Constituent Assembly should 
have been called to meet at Weimar instead 

of at Berlin. No doubt the government chose 
a small city rather than the capital of the 
empire in order to remove the assembly from 


| the distractions of a great city and from the 


dangers that might threaten it from the factions 
of a restless and uneasy populace. Another 


| argument against Berlin was the widespread 
| opposition in the south and west of Germany 


to the continued supremacy of Prussia. If any- 


thing has gone down in the German revolution, ! 


it is the political prestige of Prussianism, and 








Berlin is the very creation of Prussianism 
and its most conspicuous symbol before the 
world. : 

But there are many small cities in Germany 
outside Prussia, and it shows a touch of the 
old German quality of sentiment in the Ebert 
government that it should have selected Weimar 
to be the birthplace of the new republic. 

For a hundred and fifty years the name of 
Weimar has suggested liberalism in German 
politics and the loftiest literary and artistic 
tradition. The grand dukes of Saxe-Weimar, 
who belong to a branch of the family from 
which King George of England draws his 
paternal ancestry, have always been distin- 
guished among the German princes for their 
advanced political ideas and their devotion to 
the artistic and idealistic standards of the older 
Germany. Goethe lived and wrote in Weimar 
for the greater part of his life; so did Schiller. 
Herder and Wieland, less famous but still emi- 
nent poets, were also residents of the little city 
during the ‘‘golden age’’ of German poetry ; 
and at a later time Franz Liszt, the composer, 
made the place his home. There is no other town 
in Germany so free from the taint of Prussian- 
ism and of the modern materialism of Germany. 
The character of the instrument of government 
that the assembly is to establish will be deter- 
mined of course by other influences than the 
history of the place in which it meets; but 
the atmosphere that surrounds the constituent 
body at this most critical moment is one of 
those influences. The atmosphere of Berlin 
would have been disturbing and confusing; it 
would have been sure to embitter discussion 
and to drive men to extremes of partisanship. 
Red radicalism or reaction, one or the other, 
would have won at Berlin. At Weimar there 
is at least a chance that whatever there is in 
the German character of sober, solid political 
thinking and of generous idealism can make 
itself heard. Pars 


THE PRESIDENT AT PARIS 


ACE—that is, official peace—is still far 
Pi: the future. The conference at Paris 

has undertaken a tremendous task, or 
rather a long succession of tasks, each one of 
which is in itself tremendous. Everyone is im- 
patient at the delay. Few who read the daily 
report from the French capital think that the 
progress made up to this time is altogether sat- 
isfactory. There are many who do not regard 
the conclusions thus far reached as conspicu- 
ously wise. Men differ about those matters as 
they differ about the proceedings of Congress 
or the policies of parties. 

President Wilson’s position excites universal 
interest. It was he who formulated the moral 
purposes of the Allies, and he who drew up the 
Fourteen Points that they virtually adopted as 
a basis for the settlement after the war. It is 
therefore natural to allow him to interpret 
more definitely such points of the fourteen as 
he stated in somewhat vague terms. He is 
the official head of the one active participant 
in the war that has no thought of profiting 
from the victory by so much as a square foot 
of territory. He is intrusted by the Constitu- 
tion with the conduct of foreign relations and 
therefore can speak authoritatively in the prep- 
aration of all treaties. Moreover, this country, 
of which he is thus the representative and the 
spokesman, cannot honorably join in a treaty 
that permits even one of the associated victors 
to carry off any plunder as a reward of its 
part in the struggle. 

So, it is argued on one side, he is right not 
merely in urging but in insisting that organ- 
izing the League of Nations shall be the first 
task on the programme, that the victorious 
nations shall not distribute the German colo- 
nies as burglars divide the spoils of their 
expeditions, and that the other perplexing 
questions raised by the war shall be decided on 
the idealistic principles that he announced, and 
more definitely by his interpretation of them. 

On the other hand, there are those who do 
not accept that view of the President’s deci- 
sions. They may share fully his wish and 
determination that peace shall be made secure 
and permanent, and that it shall rest on justice 
and fair dealing ; but they question the wisdom 
of some of the decisions to which he has forced 
the conference and doubt if in them he repre- 
sents the judgment of the American people. Of 
course no one knows what that judgment really 
is. The President himself does not. Before he 
went abroad he consulted to a limited extent 
certain members of his own party, and members 
of the Republican party not at all, although 
recent events had shown that the Republican 
party is the majority party in the country. For 
associates at the conference he appears to have 
chosen only men who could be depended upon 
to agree with him. They are not expected to 
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show any independence of judgment on the 
questions at issue, or to give advice that is 
opposed to his decisions. So it comes to this: 
that the attitude of the United States on the 
most momentous problems ever committed to 
an international assembly is fixed largely by 
the judgment of one man. 

In particular it is urged that, although the 
League of Nations is u beautiful dream that 
will one day surely be effectively realized, it 
is too early to establish it. From the time of 
the French Revolution down to the collapse 
of the dream in Russia, history is full of at- 
tempts to establish liberal governments before 
the people were qualified to accept them. We 
should not imitate their mistakes, but prepare 
the way for such reforms and make them only 
when the time is ripe. Moreover, a weak league 
would be worth no more than the Sinn Fein 
proclamation that a republic exists in Ireland. 
A strong league would require all countries, 
our Own among them, to surrender to it certain 
sovereign rights that the people are not now 
disposed to concede. Furthermore, even if it 
should be admitted that the times are ripe for 
organizing such a league, the priority given to 
it in the Paris discussions is, according to the 
critics of the President, a mistake, because 
the need of the hour is to conclude peace. 

Again, there is the matter of the German 
colonies. It is sure in any event that they are 
not to go back to their former owners. Is it 
certain that they will be as well administered 
by the League of Nations as colonies are admit- 
tedly managed by Great Britain? There un- 
doubtedly is a strong American sentiment in 
favor of adding them to the British Empire, if 
only in recognition of the great achievements 








but quick and determined action by city, state 
and Federal authorities relieved the situation, 
and on February 9 the unions voted to return 
to work.— On February 8 a strike called by 
the Industrial Workers of the World closed the 
mines at Butte, Montana.——It was reported 
unofficially on February 6 that the London 
transit strike had been settled satisfactorily. 
Service was not resumed immediately, but the 
situation soon became less acute and during 
the next two days subway traffic began gradu- 
ally to return to normal conditions. In Belfast 
and Glasgow the situation remained unsettled. 
Ss . 


EACE CONFERENCE.—This week the 








League of Nations Commission reached a | 


general agreement on the principles that under- 


lie the whole draft of a constitution for the | 


League of Nations and adopted provisionally | 
many of the most important articles. The com- | 
mission agreed that representatives of Czecho- | 


Slovakia, Greece, Poland and Roumania should 
take part in its deliberations.——The Allied 
premiers, who met as the Supreme War Council 
to decide on new terms for the renewal of the 
armistice, adopted resolutions that establish a 
Supreme Economie Council to deal with the 
many questions not primarily of military char- 
acter, and that add to the present Armistice 
Commission two civilian representatives of 
each government, who are to consult with the 
Allied high command, but who are to report 
to the Supreme Economie Council. 
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ERMANY.—On February 5 German polit- 

ical leaders gathered at Weimar for the 
opening of the first German National Assem- 
bly. On February 7 Dr. Eduard David was 
elected president of the assembly. On February 
8 the assembly passed by acclamation the first 
reading of the provisional constitution, which 
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and sacrifices that the empire has made in the 
last four years; but whether that would be 
the prevailing opinion, no one knows. 

Such are the two sides of the controversy. 
Each one may choose between them; but no 
matter what the prevailing opinion may be, 
the President has the floor, and his decisions 
will stand, at least until the treaty of peace is 
laid before the Senate ; and peace treaties have 
never been defeated. 


3a 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ONGRESS.— The war revenue Dill as 
agreed upon in conference was passed by 
the House on February 8. The vote was 310 to 
11.—0On the same day Chairman Lever of 
the House Agricultural Committee introduced 
a bill giving the President absolute authority 
to regulate and control domestic and foreign 
commerce in wheat and wheat products until 
December 31, 1920. The bill provides for a 
revolving fund of $1,000,000,000, with which 
the President is authorized to make good the 
guaranty of $2.26 a bushel to farmers for 
their 1918 and 1919 wheat crops. ——After long 
debate the Senate defeated an amendment re- 
pealing those sections of the Espionage Law 
that give the Postmaster-General authority to 
censor mail matter. ——The resolution to submit 
to the states the Susan B. Anthony amend- 
ment to the Constitution, granting nation-wide 
suffrage to women, was defeated in the Senate 
on February 10 by a single vote. ——The army 
appropriation bill was reported to the House 
by the Military Affairs Committee. It carries 
ail appropriation of $1,117,289,488, Although 
it does not establish a permanent military 
policy, it authorizes temporarily an army of 
25,579 officers and 509,909 enlisted men. ——On 
February 11 the House passed the naval appro- 
priation bill, including the new building: pro- 
gramme, by a vote of 281 to 50. 
S 
ABOR TROUBLES.—The strike of ship- 
4 yard workers in Seattle, which began on 
January 21, assumed alarming proportions 
eurly in February. Federal troops from Camp 
Lewis were quartered in Seattle and Tacoma 
in readiness for any emergency. By February 
i industry in Seattle had virtually stopped, 





empowers it to adopt a permanent constitu- 
tion and to enact whatever national laws are 
urgently necessary. On February 11 it elected 
Herr Friedrich Ebert President of the German 
State. Disorder is reported to have broken 
out in Magdeburg, the capital of Prussian Sax- 
ony, and in Berlin. 





LAND.—In heavy fighting in northwest- 

ern Galicia Czecho-Slovak forces advanced 
within nineteen miles of Cracow in spite of 
strong resistance by the Poles. By the terms 
of an armistice signed by the Poles and the 
Czecho-Slovaks on February 3 the opposing 
forces were to occupy the positions they had 
held on January 22, but Czecho-Slovak troops 
are reported to have advanced since then 
through Silesia to the Vistula River, thirty 
miles from their starting point. 
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USTRIA.— Austria-Hungary remains in 
an extremely unsettled condition. A great 
deal of petty fighting due to local inroads 
by the Jugo-Slavs, Roumanians and Ukrain- 
ians still persists, and thousands of persons in 
the district of Linz have been plundering food- 
shops and committing other minor depreda- 
tions. ° 


ORWAY.—After a stormy career extend- 
ing over more than the entire period of 
the war, the Norwegian cabinet headed by 
Gunnar Knudsen resigned on February 5. 
eS 
UGO-SLAVIA.—On February 7, in a 
formal statement welcoming the union of 
the Serbian, Croatian and Slovenian peoples, 
Secretary Lansing recognized the independence 
of the Jugo-Slav races. 
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USSIA.—American troops inflicted heavy 

losses on the Bolsheviki and drove them 
back in disorder from the village of Vistavka 
on the Vaga. On the Dvina and the railway 
fronts the situation remained unchanged. Allied 
troops were forced to retire in the face of Bol- 
shevik attacks along the Pinega River, but 
the American positions at the town of Pinega 
were not molested. The Bolsheviki evacuated 
Vilna under the pressure of a successful ad- 
vance by Lithuanian, Finnish and Esthonian 
forces. —-An epidemic of typhoid is raging 
in Petrograd, Moscow and other cities. 











Westclox 


or on-time scholars 


Lots of boys and girls like 
to have their own alarm 
clocks to be up bright and 
early with Dad. Sometimes 
it’s fun to set your clock a 
little ahead of Dad’s and beat 
him down to breakfast. 


Besides, being at school 
a little before the “‘last bell” 
has quite a bit to do with 
report card marks at the end 
of the month. 


Westclox alarms get thou- 
sands of children off to 
school on time every day. 
Many boysand girls save up 
and buy their own clocks. 
Clocks bought like that 
seem to last longer. You’re 
always more careful of some- 
thing your own. money 
bought. 


Keeping track of minutes 
is a delicate job. A clock 
can’t be knocked around 
long and still keep good 
time. 


We've prepared a small 
book that tells you more 
about Westclox alarms: how 
to take care of them; why 
Westclox construction 
means better timekeeping. 


If you didn’t get one of 
these booklets in the box 
with your clock, we’ll be 
glad to send you one. It’s 
an interesting story both to 
big folks and little folks. 
You ought to have one. 


WESTERN CLOCK COMPANY 


LA SALLE & PERU, ILLINOIS 








CRIPPLED SOLDIER 
C8y Abbie Farwell Brown 


I MAY have used but half my strength, 
And you but half your mind, 

To help the Cause for which he bled, 
Leaving a limb behind. 


You may have stumbled in your task, 
1 may have limped and failed ; 

But joyously he gave his hope, 
Nor once looked back, nor quailed. 


We may be scarred with vain regret 
For duties left undone, 

With stiffened limbs and slackened hearts, 
Now the great war is won. 


Then who will say that he is lame 
While we are safe and whole? 

Who bears dread wounds for others’ sake 
Has the uncrippled soul! 


And life for him may now begin 
With a new hope at heart; 

While we, disfigured, face a Peace 
In which we won no part. 
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MASTER AND SERVANT 


LITTLE native girl, thinly clad, cold 
and apparently half-starved, knocked 
at the door of the Rev. William Burnet 
Wright’s house one morning. 

“Is this Minister Wright’s house?” 
asked the waif when he answered. 

“Yes,” replied the clergyman. “Yes, it is.”’ 

“Are you Minister Wright?” 

“Yes.” 

“Take me.” 

Mr. Wright explains in his book, Cities of Paul, 
that the child had probably been taught in some 
mission school that Jesus was the friend of little 
children, and in her artless simplicity had drawn 
the natural inference that Christ’s ministers would 
share the kindly feelings of the Master they serve, 
and be as willing to help a little one in need as 
He who, of old, took such in his loving arms and 
blessed them. 

lt is to be feared that the shivering waif would 
not go far among well-meaning Christian people 
in our own land without learning that her simple 
faith had presumed too much. Not that compassion 
and practical helpfulness do not play a large part 
in the hearts and lives of many followers of Christ, 
but, rather, that it comes to us with something 
like a shock of surprise that the obligations of 
our discipleship should be taken literally and 
thrust bluntly upon us. 

Yet who can doubt for a moment that the Master 
would have stood behind the little girl’s trustful 
“Take me” at the door of any Christian home? 
“Inasmuch as ye did it not to one of the least of 
these, ye did it not to me,” is too positive and in- 
cisive to leave room for cautious reserves or cun- 
ningly devised subterfuges. Jesus did not inquire 
into the antecedents of the thousands He healed 
and helped. It was the present need that appealed 
to his great heart of love, and it never appealed in 
vain. 

There is a dangerous tendency in our day to 
soften down, or reason away, the radical require- 
ments that the gospel imposes upon all who would 
be true disciples of Christ. Under one pretext or 
another, we minimize intrinsic holiness of life, the 
frank and full forgiveness of injuries, unselfish 
and impartial love to our brother man, sacrificial 
generosity, until they become mere shadows of 
whatthey were on the lips and in the life of Jesus. 
Is there any good ground for believing that, were 
Jesus to appear to-day in our midst, He would 
trucklé to what we complacently call the “ exi- 
gencies of our modern life,” either in his teaching 
or in his living? 
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A COMPROMISE WITH 
GRANDFATHER 


USHING back his chair and steadying 
himself carefully by one trembling 
hand, Grandfather Atkins made his 
halting way to the sideboard. Before 
the stroke that had enfeebled his 
body, Grandfather Atkins had been a 

mechanician; now nothing remained of his busy 
life except the old habits of painstaking exactness. 
He carefully rearranged everything on the side- 
board, even to the apples in the fruit basket. He 
moved the old teapots on the mantelpiece a frac- 
tion of an inch and changed the position of the 
candlesticks. Then, slowly turning, he made his 
way to the library. 

There were a great many things that needed re- 
arrangement in the library—chairs, books, maga- 
zines, ornaments. It usually took grandfather an 
hour to complete his self-appointed task. When he 
had finished, the friendly, cheerful room wore a 
strange air of constraint: every chair stood against 
the wall, books and magazines lay in formal piles, 
ornaments were mathematically spaced. 

Up in her cousin’s room, Gertrude Mallory lis- 
tened to the halting steps below. Sharp lines came 
into her forehead. 

“IT don’t see how you stand it, Mary!” she cried. 
“There, I knew I’d have to let it out sometime, 
and I have! You see, I went through it all with 
Aunt ’Liza,—in a little different way, of course,— 
and it nearly drove me wild. Finally, I had to 
speak to her. I suppose it seemed cruel to her, 
although I tried to do it pleasantly, of course. But 
all the same, it wasn’t fair. She had had her life 
and her home in her own way; I had a right to 
mine. And you have a right to yours, Mary Bright. 
It’s enough for you to take care of grandpa the 
way you do without having him spoil your home.” 

Mary Bright smiled over her mending. 

“Grandpa isn’t spoiling my home; he just makes 
it homier. I mean it, Trudie. I’ll acknowledge I 
got fretted at first, and fretted him, too, poor 
grandpa! Then one day the look in his eyes struck 
me like a blow, and I came up here and locked 
the door and thought the thing out. I thought of the 
way I’d feel if all my work were taken from me, 
and I were left a care to some one else. Then I de- 
cided it wasn’t a trouble—down in my heart I was 
xlad to do anything I could for grandpa. It was 
only a problem, and problems have solutions. So I 
worked mine out. I decided to arrange things on 
a half-and-half basis: he could have the rooms his 
way in the morning, and I’d have them my way in 
the afternoon. So I let him do whatever he pleases 
in the morning, and then, when he goes upstairs 
after lunch, I do my dusting and ease things up a 





























bit. If I didn’t,’”—Mary’s eyes lighted with laugh- 
ter,—‘the’d have nothing left to correct! As it is, 
we’re both contented.” 

Gertrude turned away sharply. If only she had 
done the same with Aunt ’Liza! 
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THE TRIALS OF A FOSSIL HUNTER 


F we can judge from the experiences of the 
if veteran fossil hunter, Mr. Charles H. Stern- 
berg,the man of science who follows the strange 
and alluring profession of searching for the bones 
of the animals that used to inhabit the earth is 
likely to encounter many dangers and obstacles. 

One day, writes Mr. Sternberg, while out collect- 
ing with Prof. Pope in the Bad Lands of Ne- 
braska, I climbed a lofty ridge crowned by two 
massive ledges of sandstone, four feet thick, which 
projected over the slope like the window sills of a 
titanic building. These ledges, one above the other, 
and separated by sixty feet of shale, had been 
swept clean for about three feet, so that I found 
an easy pathway when, after laberious climbing, 
I reached the lower one. 

It was my duty to search every square inch of 
the dust-covered slope between the ledges for 
fossil bones. After much unsuccessful effort, I 
came to a place at the head of a gorge where there 
was a break in the lower ledge, and a perpendic- 
ular escarpment dropped a thousand feet. I con- 
cluded that I should have no difficulty in crawling 
across the smooth slope above, for I reasoned that 
if I began to slip I could drive the sharp end of my 
pick into the soft rock and thus stop myself. So, 
climbing up the slope to the base of the upper 
ledge, I started to cross. When I was halfway 
over I began to slip, and, confidently raising my 
pick, I struck the rock with all my might. 

God grant that I may never again feel such hor- 
ror as I felt when the pick rebounded as if it had 
hit polished steel, as useless in my hands as a bit 
of straw. I struck frantically again and again, 
but all the time I was sliding down with ever- 
increasing rapidity toward the edge of the abyss. 

I gave up all hope of escape, and after the first 
shock 1 felt no fear of death; but the few moments 
of my slide seemed hours, measured by the rapid- 
ity with which my mind worked. 

To this day I do not know how I escaped. I sud- 
denly found myself lying on the ledge. Probably 
some part of my clothing, covered with dust, acted 


as a brake upon the polished surface and caused | 


me to slide in a slanting direction. 

Sometimes the cattlemen object to the presence 
of the fossil hunters, declaring that they are tres- 
passing on their grounds. While working in a ra- 
vine in the Bad Lands of Kansas, Mr. Sternberg 
was somewhat surprised to hear an old farmer 
shouting down to him: 

‘What are you doing there?” 

“Digging up antediluvian relics.” 

“Well, just get out of it!” came the reply. 

“All right!” answered the collector as he quietly 
went on with his work. He was uncovering the 
skull of a prehistoric rhinoceros. 

The farmer hastened to a justice of peace for a 
warrant to arrest the trespasser; it was fortunate 
that he failed in his mission, for here was found 
one of the largest deposits in the country. 

When the fossil hunter has at last secured his 
treasure he often has to make a roadway to it so 
that the wagon can be brought up for the heavy 
bones. In hilly and rough country the work is often 
fraught with danger. The least miscalculation, 
and horse and wagon go over the steep precipices. 
Mr. Sternberg thus relates such an accident: 

Isaw the wagon slowly begin to tip, pulling 
the horses over sidewise, and then the whole out- 
fit, wagon and horses, began to roll down the steep 
slope. Whenever the wheels stuck up in the air, 
the horses drew in their feet to their bellies, and 
then stretched out their legs for another roll. 

My heart was in my mouth for fear that the 
driver would be killed in one of the turns or that 
the wagon and all would roll over the thousand- 
foot precipice below; but after three complete 
turns they landed, the horses on their feet, the 
wagon on its wheels, on a level at the edge of 
the sandstone, and stood there as if nothing had 
happened. 
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RIZZO, THE INTREPID 


W i in December, 1917, the Italians 
learned that their ancient enemy, Austria, 
was about to send two battleships from the 

harbor of Trieste to bombard the coast of Italy, 
Lieut. Com. Rizzo, with two torpedo boats, cut 
eight wire cables that obstructed his passage, 
slipped into the harbor during a thick fog, sank 
the battleship Wien, disabled another, and got 
away safely notwithstanding the fact that the 
enemy picked up the torpedo boats by searchlight 
and sent a concentrated fire after them. 

Later, when under the cover of darkness two 
Austrian dreadnaughts moved out of the harbor 
of Pola, convoyed by a fleet of ten destroyers, in 
search of a safer refuge, Rizzo, now promoted to 
be commander, appeared suddenly in the midst of 
the convoy with two torpedo boats and sank the 
Szent Istvan. The other torpedo boat badly ecrip- 
pled another enemy ship, and in spite of the fire of 
the converging flotilla both of the Italian raiders 
got safely away. 

Especially interesting is the young command- 
er’s own modest account of his remarkable ex- 
ploit, which the Literary Digest quotes as it was 
given to an Associated Press correspondent: 

I was on patrol duty as usual off the Dalmatian 
coast, near Selve, between the islands of Asinello 
and Premuda. I had just finished my patrol, and, 
as it would soon be daylight, had turned for my 
base when, about ten miles away, I saw a great 
enveloping cloud of smoke. It appeared like a 
blot through the early light. 

I thought at first that it was some boat that had 
discovered me and was giving chase. I determined 
that the safest course was to turn back and get it 
before it got me. After turning back I said to my 
two crews of ten men to each boat: 

“Fellows, the Italian scout boats have been 
waiting for two years, and the whole Italian navy 
has been trying to destroy Austrian ships for three 
years. Are you willing to risk all on a chance of 
obtaining glory and the country’s gratitude?” 

To a man they answered “Yes.” 

We were speeding back with our motors muffled 
when, to my amazement, I discovered two battle- 
ships surrounded by-nine-or ten destroyers. I as- 
signed the second battleship to the other motor 
boat, while I took the first. 

I slipped inside the line of destroyers between 
the third and fourth of these craft. I was not no- 
ticed in the light fog. The water was smooth, and 
my torpedoes got off nicely. My first, with a five- 
hundred- pound charge, struck the first dread- 
naught between the two funnels, while the second 
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struck her just aft the second funnel. As the torpe- 
does exploded I saw the mighty ship tremble; two 
great fountains of water rose high in the air, and 
black smoke welled up from the rents in her side. 

Then I ran for it, escaping between the second 
and third destroyers in the line. I was discovered 
by the fourth destroyer, which gave chase at a 
distance of one hundred and fifty yards and began 
firing on me. I was too close, however, to be hit. 
Then I dropped a depth-charge bomb such as is 
generally used against submarines. 

Fortunately for us, it exploded under the de- 
stroyer. I saw her leap into the air, then turn 
sharply and then stop, permitting us to escape. 
The other destroyers were busy trying to save the 
lives of the sailors on the dreadnaught. 


"¢¢ 
THE ICHNEUMON 


EW persons who live outside the tropics know 
F that the cat has such a serpent-like member 
in its family as the ichneumon, which also is 
called the Egyptian mongoose and Pharaoh’s rat. 
Its coat is a tawny gray, of stiff, harsh hair, which 
covers not only its twenty inches of body but its 
half yard of tail. Its legs are reddish brown, its 
tiny feet, black. Its movements are snake-like and 





lithe. Its eyes are small, brilliant and glowing at 
night. Its hearing is said to be quite dull. Living in 
holes in the ground and crevices of rocks, it has 
little use for that sense, since, like our own fireside 
pussy, it has whiskers, or feelers, that convey to 
the brain the least touch. 

The ichneumon is extremely cleanly. After each 
meal it makes a complete toilet by the aid of its 
tiny, red tongue. With this ever-ready wash cloth 
it smooths out the tangles upon one kitten’s head, 
washes the neck of another, and gives an investi- 
gating lick behind the ear of a third, and finally, 
with half-closed eyes, resigns itself to repose. 

The ichneumon is playful, and sports with its 
companions, springing gracefully, with its back 
arched and long tail waving. If its curiosity is 
aroused it paws over an object, tapping it gently, 
inquiringly. Then, jumping into the air, it comes 
down upon the bit of stone or the beetle, as the case 
may be, biting it, catching it up in its four paws 
and rolling over with it like a kitten. 

Like all of the cats,—except the lion,—the ich- 
neumon has power to climb. It feeds upon young 
birds, lizards, mice, rats and reptiles. But its fa- 
vorite dish is found in the nest of a crocodile. All 
those great, scaly creatures—crocodiles and alli- 
gators—find an enemy in this slender cat. The 
female crocodile leaves the cradle unattended: 
she lays her eggs in a hole in the sand and lets the 
warm rays of the sun do the incubating. The eggs 
are not so large but that an ichneumon can eat 
several at a meal. In that manner the little cat 
destroys thousands of eggs during the year. 

In Rikki-tikki-tavi Mr. Rudyard Kipling tells 
of a fight between a great cobra and an East In- 
dian species ef ichneumon that never hesitates to 
attack a serpent. Sometimes it sits patiently for 
hours waiting for its prey to appear, then flings 
itself upon the victim, seizes it by the back of the 
head, and shakes it as a terrier does a rat. If the 
snake puts up a fight and attempts to strike its 
tormentor with its venomous fangs, the thick skin 
and stiff hair of the cat make a puncture almost 
impossible. 

There is an aromatic shrub in those Eastern 
lands of which the ichneumon is very fond. It is 
amusing to watch it pull off the leaves and either 
eat of them or, dropping them on the ground, roll 
over and over upon them, apparently enjoying the 
fragrance, as our domestic cat enjoys the fra- 
grance of garden catnip. Some writers say that 
an ichneumon will not engage in battle with a 
poisonous snake unless one of these shrubs is 
near. It is certainly true that the little cat will call 
an armistice and hasten to the plant to partake of 
the leaves. Then, refreshed or revived, it returns 
to the attack. 

But for its bad temper the inhabitants of Egypt 
would make household pets of the ichneumons, No 
native will kill them, but welcomes and protects 
them whenever the opportunity offers. 
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A REMEDY FOR INSOMNIA 


HE schoolmaster, who with others was whil- 
ing away an hour in Squire Marr’s office, 
complained that he had not been sleeping 
well lately. He dignified his trouble by calling it 
insomnia. Others present admitted that they had 
had touches of it and mentioned various devices 
for wooing sleep. As might have been expected, 
the squire had a specific. 

“The thing to do,” he said, “is to make your 
mind as near a blank as possible. You can’t abso- 
lutely stop its thinking; but you can set it running 
on something trivial and monotonous, instead of 
allowing it to dwell on a perplexing subject or to 
go roaming over all creation. 

‘When find that my mind is disposed to work 
overtime that way, I resort to the old nursery 
jingle, The House that Jack Built. I repeat it 
rather slowly from beginning to end, and go over 
it again and again. To me the rhythm is very sooth- 
ing, and the pictures that the words call up are 
constantly changing, just as in dreams. Presently 
I begin to get a little tangled up, so that perhaps 
it will be the priest all shaven and shorn that 
milks the cow with the crumpled horn. It is not 
long after that before I drop into real slumber 
that lasts until! I am awakened, may be, by the 
cock that crows in the morn.” 

“I believe I’ll try that,” said Mr. Jenkins, the 
schoolmaster. ‘It sounds as if it might work.” 








“Did you ever try reckoning interest as a means 
of inducing sleep?’’ asked Sumner Shaw, the car- 
riage maker. 

“As a rule, I’m not much subject to insomnia,” 
he went on. ‘‘Generally I’m asleep about as soon 
as my head touches the pillow, and I stay so till 
my getting-up time—four or five o’clock, accord- 
ing to the season. But I got an inkling of what it 
is like when I was staying overnight at my neph- 
ew’s in the city, four years ago, or so. They make 
long evenings, and it must have been close on to 
ten before I got off to bed. 

‘**Remember that you don’t have to get up at 
some unearthly hour, Uncle Sumner,’ says Susie. 
‘We don’t have breakfast until eight.’ 

‘Well, I dropped right off to sleep, same as 
usual; but when I woke up and turned on the 
electric light at the head of the bed, I found it was 
only three o’clock. 

“*Now, then,’ says I to myself, ‘I’ll have to get 
another nap.’ 

“But that was easier said than done. The harder 
I tried the wider awake I was. I guess it was in- 
somnia, fast enough. Finally, I got to thinking over 
my past life. Well, probably I’d done worse things 
in my time, but what I seemed to fasten on was a 
little business transaction with the Widow Wiggin. 
I sold her a sleigh at my own price; and the very 
next day I sold one just like it to Cap’n Gray, and 
he beat me down five dollars, and I made some- 
thing at that. In the circumstances I felt as if it 
would be no more than fair to go to Mrs. Wiggin 
and make her the same discount. But you are apt 
to let such things go, and pretty soon she took sick 
and died. She had no immediate family, and the 
property went to distant connections out of the 
state. So I kind of let the thing slide, as being of 
no great consequence, anyway. 

*‘But it loomed up big there in the dark, and at 
last I had to promise myself that if I lived to get 
home I’d get clear of that five dollars somehow. 
At that time a Belgian relief fund was being raised ; 
and I concluded that it would please her as much 
as anything, if she could know it, to put down a 
subscription in memory of Mrs. Maria Wiggin. 

“Having settled that, I felt easier, but not real 
sleepy, and it still seemed a long ways ahead to 
breakfast time. Then it occurred to me that about 
eighteen years’ interest ought to go with that five 
dollars, and I fell to considering how much that 
would be. I am pretty good at figuring in my head, 
and I could have worked out the simple interest 
easily ; but compound interest is another matter. 
However, I began casting it up, and I got as far 
as the fifth year. Then the next thing I knew Susie 
was singing out, ‘Breakfast, Uncle Sumner!’ 

“So you see, reckoning interest got the better of 
insomnia that time. Mebbe, though, purging my 
conscience had something to do with it. You are 
welcome to both of those remedies, Mr. Jenkins,” 
he added with a friendly wink, “in case the squire’s 
doesn’t work.” : 
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THE VERSATILE CHINAMAN 


N commenting upon the marvelous adaptability 
I of the Chinese, Mr. Charles Ernest Scott, in 

his book, China From Within, quotes Bishop 
Fowler’s picturesque tribute to our Oriental 
neighbor. 

The Chinaman, as Bishop Fowler says, crosses 
all seas, burrows into all continents. He excels 
the Saxon in ability to toil in all climates; he 
matches the Russian in enduring Arctic storms; 
he surpasses the Negro in laboring in the tropics. 
He is the one cosmopolitan, at home every where, 
as if he owned the world. Silent, gentle, submis- 
sive, industrious, ecc ical, ate, endur- 
ing—he thrives everywhere, on mountains, in the 
deserts, on the plains, on the islands of the sea. 

As the serpent, with his one ability to crawl, 
competes in all realms,—without fins swims with 
the fish, without hands climbs with the monkey, 
without feet runs with the panther,—so the China- 
man, with his supreme gift of adaptability, com- 
petes successfully with the sailor on the sea, with 
the frontiersman in the wilderness, with the miner 
in the earth, with the exile in his wanderings. He 
never asks for a fair chance, and never gets it. 
He takes a chance beneath the notice of anyone 
else’s contempt, and succeeds. Once landed, he 
abides. The individual changes, but the kind con- 
tinues. All governments that let him alone suit 
him. He never breeds or joins revolutions abroad. 
He is versatile; and all industries that have a 
possible margin attract him. Like a mongoose, he 
ean run through any passageway. Although fond 
of a palace, he can live in a hut; although fond of 
space, he can live in asewer pipe—and be at home 
anywhere. 
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WHEN GENIUS TOILED 


HE old, old story of genius toiling against 
adversity and winning the struggle is ever re- 
peating itself—and is ever interesting. Rodin, 
the great French sculptor, climbed the ladder 
laboriously, but with such a persistence that fame 
could not escape him. In Rodin, the Man and His 
Art, Miss Judith Cladel tells how the young 
artist, in order to live, applied himself to varied 
occupations. 

He chipped at stone and marble, he drew 
sketches for the fashionable jewelers of Paris, 
and he made articles of decorative art ordered 
by manufacturers. Despite a considerable loss of 
time he obtained by that means a true appren- 
ticeship in art, and finally was able to realize his 
first dream—to have an atelier of his own. 

His atelier! It was a stable in the Rue Lebrun, 
in the quarter of the Gobelins, where he was born. 
It was a cold hovel-cave, with a well sunk in the 
angle of the wall that, at every season, exhaled its 
chilling breath. It did not matter. The place was 
sufficiently large and well lighted. 

There Rodin accumulated his studies and works 
until the place became so crowded.-that he could 
hardly turn himself about, but, being too poor 
to have them cast, he lost the greater part of 
them. Sometimes the soft clay settled and fell 
asunder; sometimes, becoming too dry, it cracked 
and crumbled. ° 


ANOTHER REASON WHY THEY 
ARE UNPOPULAR 
[= Robert, says the Argonaut, was calling 





at a neighbor’s house, and he seemed very 
much interested in the family dog. 
“Why, Bobby, haven’t you a dog of your own?” 
asked his hostess. 
“We have one in the summer, but we. have to 
send it away in the winter,” he replied. 
“Why is that?” she asked in surprise. 
“Well,” he answered, “it’s a dachshund, and 
my father says it takes him so long to go in and 
out of the door it cools off the whole house.” 
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They told an owl his whole gray collar 
Was hardly worth a half a dollar; 
They vowed a sparrow’s little wings 


Were scarcely more than ten-cent things; 


They said a king could seldom buy 


Their own rich plumes, they were so high. 


PRIDE HAS A FAL 


The Ostrich sisters were so proud 

They stretched their necks above the crowd, 
And would not bow to larks and wrens, 
And held themselves aloof from hens. 

(The value of an ostrich plume 

Made them thus haughty, | presume.) 
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BY ROGER 
WINGFIELD 


Well, well, one day they chanced to 
Before a millinery shop, 


And saw six plumes, so rich and rare, 
Marked down from twenty dollars there. 
“ Alas!” they cried. “The lovely curls 
That used to grow on ostrich girls!” 


(Their own plumes drooped. I’m doubtful whether 
They once again said ostrich feather.) 
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AGATHA’S TWO WISHES 
far back as Agatha could remember, 
although, to be sure, that was not very 

talk through a real telephone, and ride in an 

automobile. She had never had a chance to do 
and a good deal can happen after that. 

When she heard one day that her father was 
jumped up and down. ‘‘Maybe I can ride in 
an automobile,’’ she said. 
tied the little hat under the round chin, ‘‘you 
will ride in the green wagon behind brown 

‘*Maybe I can telephone,’’ Agatha said. 

‘*No, but you’ll have ice cream at a drug 

Agatha sat solemnly beside her father as 
they drove to-town; there were many things 
her father had finished his business at the 
market he drove down the street to the drug 

He left Dobbin standing while he led Agatha 
inside and lifted her to a high chair near the 
minutes, he said, and then they would have 
ice cream together. Agatha nodded solemnly 

After her father went out she sat and watched 
the beautiful automobiles that went whizzing 
as high as she could go. Then she turned and 
stared at the drug-store telephone. The window 
interesting, but after a while she began to grow 
fidgety. 
had left—and it was. She did not know of 
course that as soon as they had got out of sight 
aad that her father was still hunting for him. 
At last, after she had waited almost an hour, 
‘‘T suppose I must be lost,’’ she said. 

At that moment a young man came in and 
4.zatha watched him. She saw him put a piece 

money into a little round hole and heard 

‘‘He doesn’t know how to count very well,’’ 

‘4atha said to herself; but she kept whisper- 
e-two,’” 
‘Hello!’’ said the young man presently. 
».One’s drug store at one o’clock. Will you come 
‘and give me a lift?’’ 
i.rried out. The clock was striking twelve; it 
vad struck eleven just as father left. Agatha 


BY NANCY BYRD TURNER 
S 
A far, she had longed to do two things: 
either; but then, she was only five years old, 
going to take her to market with him she 
‘‘No, Agatha,’’ replied her mother, as she 
Dobbin. ’’ 
store,’’ was mother’s reply. 
to see and many things to think about. When 
store, 
back of the store. She was to sit there three 
and folded her hands in her lap. 
by the window ; she counted fifty, which was 
and the telephone were both tremendously 
It seemed to her a long time since her father 
baud Dobbin had walked off with the wagon 
2 big round tear rolled down Agatha’s cheek. 
valked over to the telephone. Full of curiosity, 
m say, ‘‘Highfield, one-three-one-two. ’’ 
s under her breath, ‘‘Highfield, one-three- 
"hat you, Uncle John? I’ll be back here at 
\fter a moment he hung up the receiver and 
felt another tear start down her other cheek. 
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All at once a great idea came to her. ‘‘I 
wonder if that Uncle John would lift me,’’ 
she thought, ‘‘and take me to my father. I can 
talk to him with my candy money.’’ Her heart 
began to beat very fast. Here was a way out 
of her trouble—and, O joy, she could talk 
through a telephone! 

She stood up cautiously in the high chair 
and clutched the telephone. The store was 
almost empty, and no one noticed her. The 
nickle tinkled merrily as she dropped it into 
the little hole. ‘‘ Highfield, one-three-one-two, ’’ 
said Agatha firmly. 

Something buzzed like bees in her ear, and 
then a big voice said ‘‘Well!’’ so suddenly 
that she almost fell off the chair. 

‘*Is this Uncle John?’’ she asked faintly. 

‘*Eh?’’ said the voice loudly. 

Agatha repeated her question, still more | | 
faintly, and after a short silence the voice an- | 
swered, ‘‘Yes.’’ 

Agatha took courage, ‘‘I am at Stone’s drug 
store,’’ she said. ‘‘Will you come right at once, 
please, and give me a lift?’’ 

‘*A lift?’’ rumbled back the big voice. ‘‘ And 
who in the world are you, if you please?’’ 

Agatha was dismayed; somehow it was not 
such fun to telephone, after all. Perhaps that 
was a giant talking! ‘‘I am little Agatha 
Purks,’’ she answered in a trembling voice. 
‘*My father lost me, and that high chair made 
my legs stiff, and —’’ She was going to say 
more, but all at once, to her horror, she gave 
a great sob right into the telephone. 

‘*‘Why, bless my soul!’’ said the voice, and 
now it sounded very soft and kind. ‘‘Of course 
I’ll give you a lift—and inside of five minutes, 
too!l’’ 

Much comforted, Agatha took her seat once 
more. She had scarcely settled herself in the 
chair when two men came hurrying in. One 
was a tall, jolly old gentleman with a white 
moustache, and one was her father, who looked 
very anxious and red. The old man walked 
straight up to Agatha. ‘‘Here’s your Uncle 
John,’’ he said. ‘‘I’ve come to take you home 
in my car.’’ 

“Oh, in your car!’’ cried Agatha, with a 
bounce. That was too good to be true, surely. 
Then she remembered her manners. ‘‘If my 
father will let me,’’ she said politely. Father 
looked bewildered. ‘‘Oh, he must let me!’’ she 
cried. ‘‘I’ve never in my life had a ride in an 
automobile!’’ 

The old gentleman was explaining to her 
father. ‘‘Sir,’’ he ended, ‘‘I have a big car 
and nothing to do; may [ have the pleasure of 
taking this young lady home?’’ 

The end of it all was that Agatha went 
home in fine style. The driver took the long 
road, and she leaned back on the cushions 
and enjoyed herself with all her heart. They 
reached home ahead of her father and slow 
Dobbin and surprised the family a great deal. 

Agatha descended from the automobile, step- 
ping high, with her head slightly on one side. 
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‘This is Uncle John,’’ she ex- 
plained. ‘‘We had a lovely ride 
home.’’ 

The old gentleman asked if he 
might have the pleasure of more 
rides, and Agatha bowed. ‘‘The 
next time I go to town,’’ she said, 
‘*] will telephone to you from 
Stone’s, and you can bring the 
motor round for me again.’’ 
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THE SECRET OF THE 
MOUNTAIN 


BY CAROLYN SHERWIN BAILEY 


"Tvart: was once a little dark 
dwarf who lived deep down 
under a mountain. Fora long 
time no one was bold enough to go 
near the cave where he worked. 
Although he was small, the dwarf 
was very, very old and had great 
power, for he knew all the secrets 
of the mountain. 

When the top of the mountain 
burst into flames, as it sometimes 
did, and sent up clouds of hot vapor 
and showers of stones, the people 
who lived in the valley said, ‘‘The 
dwarf is setting the mountain on 
fire.’’ When thunder rumbled and 
rolled about the peak, they whis- 
pered to one another, ‘‘The dwarf 
of the mountain is playing ball 
with the lion cubs and the young 
bears.’’ When the winds howled 
from the mountain top down to the 
valley, they knew what that meant. 
‘*The dwarf is blowing the bellows 
at his forge,’’ they said, ‘‘so that 
he can weld a blade that will never 
br 

There were other stories about 
the dwarf. One was that he had 
hoards of gold and jewels for mak- 
ing crowns, another that he could 
shape keys for opening any chest of treasure 
in the world. Still another report had it that 
a live coal from his forge fire would burn for- 
ever. 

It came about after a while that people 
began to grow braver about the strange little 
dwarf, and some of the villagers decided to go 
to see him.- 

The mayor’s son went first, with a troop of 
guardsmen to protect him. He wanted a gold 
crown so that he might be a king instead of a 
mayor like his father, and he pushed his way 
boldly to the entrance of the dwarf’s cave. 

There he found the dwarf waiting for him, 
a kind-faced little man, grimy from working 
in metals. He held a gold crown in his small, 
hard hands, and the jewels in it flashed as he 
placed it on the head of. the kneeling boy. 

The mayor’s son hurried down the moun- 
| tain without even thanking the dwarf. ‘‘I am 


stop 


| now the king!’’ boasted the youth. ‘‘The whole 





village must do as I command. Go ahead and 
bid the villagers come out and meet me,’’ he 
told the guards. The soldiers hurried, and soon 
a great crowd was waiting for the return of 
the mayor’s son. 

But how they did laugh when they saw him! 
He wore a paper crown decorated with spots 
of paint instead of jewels. 

There were still others who wanted to be 
rich and powerful and to understand the secrets 
of the mountain, and they, too, took courage 
and tried their luck with the dwarf. One and 
all they found him kind and obliging. He was 
always waiting for them under the mountain, 
and whatever they asked for he gave them. 

But somehow, although they received exactly 
what they asked for, they were not satisfied. 
The key that the dwarf forged for one of them 
opened the village miser’s chest, but the chest 
was empty! A coal from his forge fire turned 
to ashes before the villagers could fire their 
neighbors’ village with it. “Perhaps,” they said, 
‘*the dwarf is not so powerful, after all.’’ 

At the base of the mountain there was a little 
barren farm that was tilled by a shepherd boy 
for his mother. Stony and full of weeds and 
swept by storms, it was the worst bit of land 
for miles round; but all at once a surprising 
change came over it. The kitchen garden grew 
rich with vegetables and green with rare herbs. 
A small patch of grain near the house became 
yellower and thicker than any other grain in 
the village. The grass in the field grew again 
as soon as the sheep cropped it. The woman’s 
one cow gave plentiful milk as thick as cream. 
Yet the only worker on the little farm was the 
shepherd lad in his blue smock, with a bright 
scythe over his shoulder. 

But the scythe was a very strange one. The 
people all noticed that. In the morning, when 
the lad swung it briskly, it flashed like jewels 
and made a bright circle round his head, like 
a golden crown. As he carried it home over 
his shoulder at night it glowed like a blade of 
fire. It was a magic scythe, for it seemed to 
be a key that had opened all the riches of the 
mountain for the plain lad who worked with 
it to take care of his mother. 

‘*We should like to buy your scythe,’’ the 
villagers told him at last. ‘‘We will pay you a 
fortune for it. And we will pay you another 
fortune for your farm.’’ 

But the shepherd lad shook his head. ‘‘The 
dwarf of the mountain welded it for me,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and he told me —’’ 

‘*What did he tell you?’’ cried the people. 
‘*Perhaps ’twas how to make another scythe!’’ 

**He said, ’’ replied the lad, ‘‘ ‘Metal to work 
with, and earth to work in.’” 

The people could not understand, and they 
went off sulking. 

But that was the secret of the mountain, and 


‘the dwarf had kept it many years. The powers 


of the mountain were not its fire, or its wild 
beasts, or its storms, but the iron it held for 
making tools and the good earth over its heart 
that would yield rich harvests. The shepherd 
boy was the first person the dwarf had ever 
found who was worthy to know the secret. 











LEARNING TO SEW 


BY CELIA THORNTON 


My mother thinks a girl 








He tore a dreadful rent 


should know to-day. needle in, 
The way to stitch and I stitch, and turn, and My brother quickly 
turn; stitch ; tells; 
She said next time my But, oh, his trousers For if it’s cloth he stands 
brother tore and his leg — stock-still, 
His trousers I could I can’t tell which is And if it’s skin he 
learn. which! yells. 









Re DRAWN BY KATHERINE SCHWEINFURTH 


Yet when I run the 




















‘First aid in 
every householo 
—Musterole 


Cough, cough, cough. 
How it racks little Dorothy 
and passes on to mother and 
grandma and holds a croup 
danger for all the little ones! 


Hurry, there, with the 
Musterole, that pure, white 
ointment that is better than 
a mustard plaster — and it 
will not bring a_ blister. 
Massage it gently over the 
chest and neck. Feel the tingle, 
then the cool delightfulness as 
Musterole searches down. It will 
penetrate, never fear. It will rout 
that old congestion clear away. 


Musterole is a pure, white oint- 
ment made from oil of mustard 
and a few home simples! Muster- 
ole searches in under the skin 
down to the heart of the conges- 
tion. There it generates a peculiar 
congestion - dispersing heat. Yet 
this heat will not blister. On 
the contrary you feel a relieving 
sense of delightful coolness. Rub 
Musterole over the spot. And 
you get relief while you use it; 
for Musterole results usually fol- 
low immediately. 


On no account fail to have a 
jar of Musterole handy. For 
. coughs and colds and even the 
congestions of rheumatism or 
lumbago Musterole is wonderful. 


Many doctors and nurses recommend 
Musterole. 


30c and 60c jars—$2.50 hospital size. 
The Musterole Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


BETTER THAN A MUSTARD PLASTER 














Don’t Wear 
a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance, the 
modern scientific invention, 
the wonderful new discovery 
that relieves rupture, will be 
sent on trial. No obnoxious 
springs or pads. 





MR. C. E. BROOKS 


Brooks’ Rupture Appliance 


Has automatic Air Cushions. - Binds and 
draws the broken parts together as you would. 
a broken limb. No salves. No lies. Dera 
cheap. Sent on trial to prove it. 
U.S. patents. Catalog and measure sncnd 





mailed free. Send name and address today. 
C. E. BROOKS, 470J State St., Marshall, Mich. 











aN) 5 Army Auction Bargains 
$4.25 up | C. W. Revolvers . $2.65 up 
8 up | Army 7-Shot Carbine 2.95 up 





Knapsacks* =... . 
26.85 | Army Gan 
Sek 's Army Revolver, Cal.-4: 
acres Army Goods, La) to 
ciopedia reference cat 
7, mailed 50 cents. New Circular e 
FRANCIS BANNERMAN & SONS, 501 Broadway, New York 











Metal Hot-Water Bottle 


The Bottle and one Winner's Cortificate given 

to Companion subse “rs only for one new 
early subscription and 40 cents extra; or the 
ottle will be sold for $1.50. 

HE Bostonia Metal Hot-Water Bottle is 
tically indestructible. It never leaks, 
last a lifetime. No household is complete without 
one. A detachable swinging Hai and a soft 
flannel Bag are furnished with each Bottle. Fin- 
ished in a handsome highly polished nickel plate. 

THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, BOSTON 
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Cuticura Soap 
Ideal for the 
Complexion 


All druggists; Soap 25, Ointment Bond Talcum 25. 
Sample each free i “Cutteura, Dept. B, , Boston.” 
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MOBILIZED BY MISTAKE 


HEN Dr. Nicole Girard-Mangin received 

W the fateful slip of paper assigning her to 

immediate service at the front, she knew 
quite well that she had been mobilized by mistake ; 
some hasty official had mistaken her for a Nicolas 
instead of a Nicole. But the brave little French- 
woman rejoiced in her opportunity. She packed 
her kit, kissed her young son good-by, and was off 
to the war. She arrived at a field hospital that was 
swamped under an overwhelming tide of wounded. 
The médecin-chef flung up his hands, told her it 
was no place for a woman and added, “But, good 
heavens, if you know anything about surgery, roll 
up your sleeves and stay!” 

Surgery is not Dr. Girard-Mangin’s specialty, 
but she is an excellent surgeon. She stayed. Later, 
when typhoid broke out at Verdun, she was sent 
there and placed in charge of several hundred 
desperately sick men, with only a dozen untrained, 
inexperienced, unselected soldier helpers, all of 
whom had to be taught their simplest duties. Her 
ward was an empty, unequipped old barracks, on 
a slope much exposed to shell fire. Scarcely had 
she conquered the worst of her difficulties, impro- 
vised, begged and borrowed the most necessary 
equipment, and got affairs running a little more 
smoothly for the workers—the patients themselves, 
by miracles of labor, patience and ingenuity had 
never missed anything essential—when catastro- 
phe came like a thunderbolt: the great German 
offensive occurred. More than eighteen thousand 
wounded poured through the hospital that week ; 
there was an inferno of fire from the great guns; 
the French forees were swept back; it seemed 
that the fortress must fall. Then, suddenly, one 
night the electricity gave out. No candles could be 
obtained. 

“It was awful beyond anything imaginable,” 
says the indomitable little doctor simply. “The 
worst thing that can happen to a doctor had come: 
to be in the midst of suffering and not to be able 
to lift a finger to help. All that we could do was to 
give them water to drink. We could feel our way 
to the water pitchers. The rest of the time we could 
only sit helpless, listen to the shells and the 
wounded men groaning, and wait for the dawn.” 

The next day the hospital was ordered evacu- 
ated. But there were nine men too far gone to be 
moved. The rule in the French sanitary service is 
that in such a case it is the youngest doctor who 
remaius behind with them. Dr. Girard-Mangin was 
the youngest doctor—but she was a woman. The 
head doctor refused to leave her to the chances of 
battle and the mercy of the enemy. She appealed 
over his head to the general in command: 

“T have not failed in my setvices so far,’’ she 
pleaded. “It is not just to force me to fail now.” 

Her plea was upheld, and she remained in 
charge, alone, except for two soldier aids. Then 
came a military order that these patients, too, 
must be moved. It might kill them—but they would 
certainly be killed if they stayed; besides, there 
was no longer any food. The four strongest of the 
sick men were put in a small camion ; the five worst 
cases, carefully bound over and over to spare them 
the worst jolting, were loaded crosswise into an 
ambulance, and Dr. Girard-Mangin gave orders to 
the drivers to take the shortest—and most danger- 
ous—road. It was a wild ride of forty-two kilo- 
metres, constantly under fire. 

“The chauffeur dodged between bursting shells,” 
says Mrs. Dorothy Canfield Fisher, who tells the 
story, ‘‘and the woman in the car watched her sick 
men closely and kept them up with hypodermics 
and stimulants—which are not to be administered 
by a shaking hand!”’ 

They all came through alive ; but the doctor, who 
is a pretty little lady, carries a shrapnel scar upon 


-| her cheek. It is not a bad scar, yet it is hard, when 


one meets her, not to keep looking at it. But not 
because it is a blemish ; no, for quite other reasons. 


ees 


THE BABY WHO NEVER SMILED 


"Tismi called him the Baby Who Never Had 
Smiled. The lady doctor found him in one of 
the factory dispensaries to which her Red 
Cross jimbed twice a week, in a 
smoky manufacturing village near the American 
front in France. At noon the women from the fac- 
tory brought in the babies for the doctor to see— 
and for some babies she gave medicine and for 
others advice, and still others she took in her auto- 
mobile back to the barracks hospital. 

‘*Your baby does not look very weil,’’ she said 
gently to one woman who brought forward a year- 
old mite. 

“No, madame,” said the woman shyly. “He has 
never been well. First his eyes have been sore; 
then he has a rash—and I must be nearly always. 
in the factory and cannot take much care of him. 
He is not like my other children, madame; he 
never has smiled!”’ 

The doctor took him to the hospital and had him 
bathed and put to sleep in a crib in one of the long, 
whitewashed rooms where there were many other 
French babies that were growing plump and pink. 
He spent weeks theré, becoming a little less pale 
each day, and looking: wisely at the nurses who 
brought him his f d gave him his bath. 

Other babies in the ward had names, and when 
the night nurse came on she would say: 

“Has Georgette been good to-day and eaten all 
her meals properly?” or “I think Guillaume ean 
go back to his mother next week, don’t you?” But 
| although the year-old mite with the solemn face 
had a card at the head of-his bed with his name on 
| it, no one ever used it. The doctors would say, 
| “How about that baby of yours that never has 
smiled? Has he laughed ‘yet?”’ And the nurse 
would answer, ‘‘Not yet, but: just you wait till he 
gets eight ounces fatter and see if he doesn’t.” 

Parents come to visit on Sunday, and almost 
every week the baby’s mother came toiling up the 
hill to*tfe hospital. She rejoiced in the added 





j ounces, in the vigorous way in which he could 


kick, in approaching teeth” and other technical 
details. She was‘atred little woman in black, but 
her face was alight as she sat for hours beside his 
crib, pratiling to him about his father in the army, 
about his uncle who had fallen at Verdun, and 
about his older brothers and sister at home. But 
one day she flew toward the nurse when visiting 
time was over; there were tears of happiness in 
her eyes as she pointed to the crib where the Baby 
Who Never Had Smiled was belying his name with 
a broad, infantile chuckle that showed unexpected 
dimples in his plump cheeks and puckered his 
mouth invitingly. 

“See,” cried the mother, ‘‘only see! You of the 
American Red Cross have made my baby smile!” 
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Multiplexing the Telephone 


Marvel has followed marvel 
since Alexander Graham Bell in- 
vented his first simple telephone, 
the forerunner of the millions in 
use today. 


In these last four decades thou- 
sands of Bell engineers have devel- 
oped a system of telephonic com- 
munication, so highly perfected, that 
the same crude instrument which 
at the beginning could hardly carry 
speech from one room to another 
can now actually be heard across 
the continent. This is because of the 
many inventions and discoveries 
which have been applied to inter- 
vening switchboard, circuits and 
other transmitting mechanism. 


The vision of the engineers has 
foreseen requirements for increased 
communication, and step by step 
the structure of. the art has been 


One Policy 


advanced—each advance utilizing 
all previous accomplishments. 


No onestep in advance, since the 
original invention, is of greater im- 
portance, perhaps, than that which 
has provided the multiplex system 
by which five telephone conversa- 
tions are carried on today simulta- 
neously over one toll line circuit, of 
by which forty telegraphic messages 
can be sent over the one pair of 
wires. As in a composite photo- 
graph the pictures are combined, so 
the several voice waves mingle on 
the circuit to be again separated for 
their various destinations. 


By this wonderful development 
the Bell System obtains for the pub- 
lic a multiplied usefulness from its 
long distance plant and can more 
speedily and completely meet the 
needs of a nation of telephone users. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One System Universal Service 






















Winter winds 
and Winter weather 
cause just as many 
throat uritations as 

they did in °65—when 
Piso’s was already a 
widely known and widely 
used cough preparation. 

A half-century’s proof 
of Piso’s dependability has 
placed it on twenty-four 
hour duty in thousands of 
carefully stocked home 
medicine chests. 

Your druggist sells 
Piso’s—with a guarantee 
—30 cents a bottle. 


Contains No Opiate. 
Safe for Young and Old. 








BOYS! BOYS! JOIN 
The JUNIOR YANKS 4 


Be the first toorganize a com, 
in your town. A real boys’ organ: wane ; 
ization—no grown-up leaders. "Se Secure Get "ez 
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Junior Yanks, _acnpnatante more 














You May Try! It 


Three Months 





O confident are we that the New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine will meet 
your highest expectations that we. are 
willing to make you the following offer: 





If pe Gomuattie ae 
uu is not perf, ‘actory 
ine every particular after you have one 


will REFUND ¥< ‘OUR MONEY EY ae dtale holes 
’ back the machine at our expense. “ 





We offer choice of seven styles, including foot 
treadle, electric rotary m guarantee for 
twenty-five years, Pay all freight charges, and sel 
at a very low price. Shipments made Shen § four 
convenient ing stations in Eastern, Central 
and Western Sections. 


Factory Prices 


Attractive 
Terms 


Be sure to get Our Lib- 
eral Offer and Altraclive 
erms before purchas- 
ing a new sewing ma- 
—. A_ postal - card 
uest brings our free 
illustrated booklet and 

a meiculere by return 
D IT NOW. 





The New Portable Electric 
PERRY MASON COMPANY 


Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 
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TSE XOQUTES paver for al is an_ illus- 
trated week aper for all the family. 
Its Salneviotion pH ice is = a ge in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any a ddress in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


Hog 8 Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


Mon om for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Mone Order or 

xpress Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver cont through the mail is at the sender’s risk 

It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. be! my the receipt of money by us, the 
diate after the address on the next issue of your 

paper. which shows when the subscription expires, 
1 be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PERRY MASON COMPANY 


The Youth’s Companion 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








NIGHT TERRORS 


HIS is a nervous affection of childhood, 
akin to, but more severe than, night- 
mare in the adult. Most persons know 
from experience what nightmare is— 
a terrifying dream in which you find 
yourself in some very perilous situation 

without being able to make your escape; finally, 

however, you awake, and, although the remem- 

brance of the dream is disagreeable, you feel it a 

blessed relief to find that it was only a dream. 

Nightmare may, indeed, occur in childhood, but it 

always has those distinguishing characteristics,and 

the child is entirely himself as soon as he wakes. 

In night terrors the brain seems to be tempora- 
rily more deeply affected. The attack occurs usu- 
ally early in the night, often before the child’s 
elders have retired. A scream is heard upstairs, 
and the nurse or mother, rushing to the cot, finds 
the child sitting up in bed, the picture of terror, or 
perhaps out of bed and attempting to hide from the 
bogey.The child is unconscious of his surroundings ; 
he recognizes neither mother nor nurse, and, so 
long as the attack lasts, is unable to be comforted 
by soothing assurances. That may be a minute or 
two only, or as long as half an hour, or even longer; 
but finally the attack breaks, the little sufferer 
seems to recognize those about him, although yet 
only half awake, and soon he drops off to sleep 
again, to awake in the morning with no recollec- 
tion of his terrifying experiences of the night. 
Children who are subject to night terrors are 
usually of a nervous disposition or of nervous 
heredity, and the affection is said to be quite com- 
mon in children who belong to a rheumatic or 
gouty family. 

There is little to do to shorten the attack once 
it occurs, although, of course, the mother takes 
the little sufferer in her arms and tries to soothe 
his terror, but judicious treatment will often re- 
duce the frequeney of the attacks or altogether 
prevent them. The child’s evening meal should be 
very light, and if he is a hearty eater it would be 
well to divide the meal, giving him the heavier 
part early in the afternoon, and nothing except a 
cracker and a glass of milk a little before bedtime. 
Avoid ghost stories and nurses’ tales; show the 
child no gruesome pictures; and if he is afraid of 
the dark, humor him, for nothing is more cruel 
than to force such a child to brave the unknown 
horrors of inky blackness. If you have a light in 
the room, take pains to place it in such a position 
that it will not cast shadows. Putting a child to bed 
happy and leaving him with loving assurances of 
an ever-abiding protection will also fortify his 
little brain against terrifying night visions. 
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A MATTER OF UNDERSTANDING 
“« MAY not be a doctor, or the daughter of 








of too-much-Niece-Emma. I’d simply 
curl up and die if I had to live with 
Niece Emma! Here’s 
this afternoon; she most snapped my head off the 
last time I came. You don’t half appreciate your 
friend, Hope Meadows. It takes absolute heroism 
to face Niece Emma after the reception she gave 
me last week.” 

“As if anybody’d snap your head off, Elaine 
Noyes! The trouble is that you’re plumb spoiled. 
Everybody likes you, so that you expect people to 
bow down at sight.” 

“Oh, do 1?” Elaine retorted. “I am almost 
tempted to wish that Niece Emma might be in, 
after all, just to prove to you the fallacy of your 
judgment. She is home! I saw her behind the cur- 
rant bushes. Hope, you go in my place!” 

“And your noble heroism?’’ Hope suggested. 

“All right!” Elaine retorted. ‘Wait till you carry 
my dead body from the field of honor! Hope Mead- 
ows, I do believe she’s coming to the gate to meet 
us! Whatever in the world does that mean?” 

Niece Emma was waiting for them without ques- 
tion. She was a plain, swarthy young woman, and 
just now there was a streak of red in her cheeks. 
She began speaking at once without waiting for 
the girls’ greetings. 

“You’ve come to see Aunt Abby. Well, you 
can’t.” 

“She isn’t worse, is she?” Elaine asked, startled. 

“No, she ain’t worse; but she will be if she sees 
you. ’Tain’t fair I shouldn’t tell you. I know you 
mean well, but folks have got to do more than mean 
well—they’ve got to understand! The last time 





you came up you sat on her bed and mussed up | 


the spread.” 


“Mussed up the spread!’ Elaine’s voice was a | 


mixture of incredulity and scorn. 


The red in Niece Emma’s face deepened. “I | 


suppose it seems little to you, but it was her best 


spread, and she thinks the world of it—and it’s | 


awful hard to do up. Then you brought in a great 
bunch of goldenrod. It was pretty, but I don’t sup- | 
pose it entered your head that I could have picked 
some across the road if she’d wanted it. But golden- | 
rod always starts her asthma. I threw it out as 
soon as you’d gone, but she had a dreadful night. 
As for the jelly thing, it looked real pretty, but 
she can’t touch anything with strawberry in it.” 


adoetor,” Elaine deelared gayly, “but | 
I'll wager I can diagnose the case of | 
old Mrs. Willets. It’s a chronic case | 


@ she won't be home | 


“I seem to have been unfortunate in my efforts 
to help,” Elaine said stiffly. 

Niece Emma’s honest eyes looked at her wist- 
fully. 

“Pm sorry if I’ve hurt your feelings,” she said. 
“T didn’t want to. But it takes a heap of under- 
standing to know how to visit sick people.” 
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AN “IMPORTED” GOWN 


NQUESTIONABLY, the great majority of 
| dealers in gowns and imported goods con- 

duct their business honestly and in good 
faith; but the opportunities for dishonesty are 
many, and once in a long while some unusual coin- 
cidence reveals fraud, as in the case of the follow- 
ing story from an article in the Illustrated Sunday 
Magazine: 

A certain society woman had purchased abroad 
a beautiful gown of an unusual shade of green 
that suited her complexion wonderfully. She liked 
this garment so well that she wore it four or five 
times, which was a record in this particular in- 
stance, for she was one of those who greatly dis- 
like to be seen in the same evening gown on more 
than two occasions. With the green gown she wore 
a brooch of green Chinese jade, oddly carved, and 
a pair of earrings to match. They were extremely 
curious pieces of jewelry that she had picked up 
herself in Canton. They matched her gown admi- 
rably. On one of the few occasions when she wore 
| this green dress she lost the jade from one of her 
earrings. 

More than six months after she had discarded 
her green dress she bought what she called a 
“simple little brown dress.”’ Of course it was “‘im- 
ported.” It had the tag of a well-known French 
house sewed in the proper place. It was not, for 
her, an extremely expensive dress; the price was 
only one hundred and fifty dollars. 

One day at home she sat on the mahogany piano 
bench amusing herself at the piano, when, in slid- 
ing along the bench to reach some music, she heard 
something scratch. Looking down, she saw a long 
mark on the polished surface of the mahogany 
bench. In an instant she was on her feet, looking 
for the pin that she knew must be somewhere in 
the folds of her dress. But there was no pin to be 
found, Finally, however, she discovered a small, 
hard lump in the hem of one of the folds of her 
dress. There was a very small place, perhaps a 
quarter of an inch long, where the threads of the 
hem had not caught. By patient work she forced 
the hard lump inside the ‘“‘pocket” made by the 
hem out through the opening. It was the carved 
bit of green jade that she had lost from her ear- 
ring six months before! 

The more she thought about the matter the 
more thoroughly convinced she was that her “sim- 
ple little brown dress” had been dyed and was 
originally her beautiful green gown. She deter- 
mined to find out. The man who bought the green 
dress from her maid said that he could not remem- 
ber where he had sold it, but a chemist worked on 
pieces of the brown dress and learned that it had 
originally been greet:! 

She had sold a two-hundred - and - fifty -dollar 
green imported dress for fifteen dollars, and then 
bought it back as a brown imported dress for one 
hundred and fifty dollars. 
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PHOTOGRAPHING A CROCODILE 


T is a habit of crocodiles to conceal themselves 
I in burrows in the banks of rivers, which makes 

it a real task for the photographer whose 
problem is to rout them out of their holes and get 
them into view of the camera. In the American 
Museum Journal Mr. A. W. Dimock gives an 
amusing description of the methods he used when 
confronted with the task of taking pictures of 
erocodiles in Florida. 

It was really exciting, says Mr. Dimock, after 
locating the mouth of a crocodile’s cave, to hang 
the noosed end of a rope in front of it and stand 
on the bank above waiting for a “bite,” while my 
boatman busied himself thrusting a harpoon pole 
into the earth from ten to twenty feet behind me. 
In a few moments out would rush the crocodile; 
then there. would be excitement at my end of the 
line. The big reptile always struggled and fought; 
he clutched at the line and rolled over and over; he 
swam out into the stream and he sulked in its 
depths, but the noose was tightly drawn and never 
allowed to slip, and the end found the creature 
facing the camera on the bank. 

It was a matter of ethics that the crocodile should 
be freed when he had posed for his photograph, 
and removing the lasso called for much agility on 
the part of the volunteer. 
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THE COLONEL’S FATHER 
A STORY that casts an interesting light on the 





completeness with which the British nation 

threw itself into the struggle with Germany 
appears in Mr. Isaac Marcosson’s The Business 
of War. I was talking one day to the commanding 
officer of the largest base-supply depot in France, 
says the author, when an erect, white-haired man 
wearing the single star of a subaltern came up, 
saluted, and gave a message in precise military 
fashion. When he was through he clicked his heels 
together, saluted again, and with a “Thank you, 
sir,’’ made off. 

“Do you know who that officer is?” the colonel 
asked me. 

“No,” I replied. 

“He is my father.”’ 

The father was seventy-one years old and a re- 
tired country squire, but, like many of his country- 
men, he felt that he had to be doing something, 
and so had replaced a younger man in the Army 
Service Corps. 
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A HANDY MAN ABOUT THE CAMP 
[ the Civil War it was said that the volunteer 





regiments from both North and South con- 

tained men of every conceivable occupation 
and walk of life, so that no emergency could arise 
at the front with which there was not some one 
| ready to cope. If we may take an incident reported 
in Stars and Stripes as typical, the new American 
| army is made up of exactly the same stuff. 

“Can anyone run this?” asked an engineer cap- 
tain of his company, pointing to a diminutive loco- 
| motive with a flywheel like a threshing machine. 
“Sure, I can, sir,’ said a husky private. “I’ve 
| fired on twenty-seven railroads; I’ve been fired 

from seven ; I’ve worked on every kind of locomo- 
tive the Baldwin Works ever thought of, and I can 
run anything with four wheels that Fritz can build. 
I'll have this baby talking English in an hour.” 








ERY boy should have a voice in 

buying his own bicycle. It is a good 
lesson in business judgment. If he is a 
wide awake boy he has looked into the 
matter and done some investigating on his 
own. He has asked older boys particularly 
about tires because good tires are necessary 
to a good wheel. 


An investigation like that will show that 
the big majority of experienced riders will 
say “Be sure it has United States Tires.” 
They have found that these tires are always 
reliable, they resist punctures and cuts, 
they give longer mileage and do not need 
to be renewed so soon. 


The boy with business instinct will learn 
that United States Tires are made and 
backed by the world’s largest rubber manu- 
facturer, and he will point out the U. S. 
Seal on each tire, which stands for quality 
in rubber goods wherever you see it. 


Then when it comes to picking out the 
bicycle in the store, he will know, and he 
will insist on United States Tires. 


There are styles to meet every need— 
both clincher and single tube. 


United States Cycle Tires 
are Good Tires 
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“AH’ RECKON AS HOW HE’S DE BES’ KNOWN MAN IN DE WORL’” 


Painted by Rowland M. Smith for Cream of Wheat Co. ; Copyright 1914 by Cream of Wheat Co. 





